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Our Mutual Friends 


T’S really wonderful how trade-marks come tripping along 
into our thoughts until they live in myriad mental images. 













Don’t you think it would be hard to realize that nowhere in our 
journeys we shall ever meet the “Gold Dust Twins.” That no- 
where we shall ever hear the old darkey say: “This is ‘the ham 
what am.’” ‘That nowhere we shall ever see the little terrier 
listening for “His Master’s Voice.” 


The truth is, they do live in our thoughts. 


Nor are these I’ve mentioned the only familiar friends. You’ll 
be surprised at the number you know. Suppose you begin to 
jot them down in their classes, as soaps, scouring cakes, washing 
powders. See how many you really know. 


Following them through the market place, they direct us to 


satisfaction, to greater values, better quality and ease. 


of reordering. 
They are truly friends in need. 
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Picture Offer 


Advertising Director, 


ae Sith ben, tow Pos An attractive picture, suitable for framing, will 
be sent, postage paid, to each person who furn- 


ishes information called for in coupon. 









I will give you a list of advertised 
goods used daily in my home. You 
are to supply a blank form and send me 
a picture suitable for framing. 
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Can You Draw? 
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DRY GOODS 
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You'll find fame and 
money in it. The Zim 
Book will help you. 
Get it. It’s full of 
practical suggestions. 
Suggestions that 
mean dollars to one | 
who can draw. 











For Just 25c. 


This attractive pic- 
ture mounted, 
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you think about it. 
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The Zim Book 
1149 Brunswick Building, New York | © Some of Next Week's Features | @ | 


See Special Offer! 


Special Offer: The Zim Book is 
beautifully bound in three-quarter Mo- 
rocco. The publication price is $5, 
but a limited special offer is being 
made to Leslie readers. Just to ad- 
vertise this book we will sell it to you 





Dated August 22, 1912 








IT KILLS THIRTY-FIVE THOUSAND EVERY YEAR, by Dr. Leon- 
ard Keene Hirshberg, an authoritative article written in popular lan- 
guage by a physician of high standing, and setting forth the causes and 
the methods of treatment and cure of Bright’s disease, ‘‘the malady of 
civilization.’’ Dr. Hirshberg’s exposition of the subject will be read 
with intense -interest, and it should be the means of causing many per- 
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Enclosed find $1.00, please send ine 
postpaid Zim Book. 


WEEK, an account of the hard and successful struggle of a government 
employe at Washington, with a wife and ten children, to make a liveli- 
hood for his flock. 

THE WOMAN’S ‘“‘TITANIC’’ MEMORIAL, which tells of the steps 
taken by prominent ladies to secure money to erect a great memorial, 


for $1.00. Just $1.00. Think of it. sons to take such care of themselves as to avert this terrible scourge. New York 
TEACHING RIGHT METHODS OF COOKING TO THE POOR, by 
Elizabeth H. Gregory, describing the manner in which the residents of 
COUPON the poorer districts in a great city are taught how to buy provisions | COUPON 
THE ZIM BOOK, cheaply and to cook them suitably. JUDGE, 
1149 Brunswick Bldg., New York A FAMILY OF TWELVE LIVES ON FIFTEEN DOLLARS PER New York. 


Enclosed find 25c. 
send me a copy of “Dry Goods.” 
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Name ....se ec seee eee eeetereeeces at Washington, in honor of the chivalrous men who, in the Titanic dis- SS 7 a 
aster, gave up their seats in the lifeboats to the women and children 
Address BASEBALL AS AN INCENTIVE TO REFORM, narrating the good 
en ee ee ee ee results of permitting the convicts in a New York State prison, at Com- Address — ee 
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stock, N. Y., to witness a baseball match between convict teams. 
The number will also contain many and attractive pictures covering 
the most interesting events of the time. 
In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.’’ 
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AMERICANS FLEE FROM WAR-RIDDEN MEXICO, *" THRILLING PLUNGE FROM MIRACULOUSLY RESCUED AT 


Mormon refugees driven from their colonies in Chihuahua by the rebels undet \ BRIDGE 


Orozco arriving at the refugee camp in El Paso, Texas, where Congress arranged 

to care for 3,000 of them They were threatened with death il they remained at Wre 

their homes, and all their arms and ammunition were taken from them, after can 

non had been pointed toward their houses. It was charged that the insurgents 

despairing of success against Madero, maltreated Americans in order to provok« 
American intervention 
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SEA 


Sieamer “City of Rockland” being towed stern first to Boston, by 


steam pipes 
vas neither 


crushed nor severely scalded 


a 








MURRAY 


the steam col 


lier “William Chishoim,” of New York, with which the ““Kockland” collided in 

dense fog at night thirty miles from Thatcher’s Island, off the New England coast 
leaped from a The “Rockland” was on her way from Bath, Maine, to Boston, with 250 pas 
sengers. The latter were all saved, as were the crew. The “Rockland” had he: 
River, at Cherokee, Iowa. Fred bow crushed and would have sunk, but that some of her compartments held 
Fassler, the engineer, went down tight. She was towed backward to prevent water from rushing in at the bow 
with the engine and was buried in 
mud under it rhe 
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A CRUSH OF BATHERS AT CONEY ISLAND. 
Long line of women and girls in a lock step at the entrance of the Municipal Bath House, at the 
famous resort. The beach and the bath house are exceedingly popular with the New York public 
ind daily in hot weather long lines of men and boys and women and girls await their turn to 
have a sea bath. 


MIMIC WAR IN THE SOUTH. 
Troops on the march in the hike and sham battle participated in by the Florid 


South Carolina National Guardsmen, in the Blue Mountains. The men marche 


1YLea 


a, Georgia and 


d over fifteen 


miles against Anniston, Alabama, and had two “engagements.” After the last battle the troops 


returned to their camp. The encampment was a distinct success, 



































INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


AMAZING FEATURE OF A BIG STRIKE. 
Large gathering of dock strikers on Tower Hill, London, which, at the call of Ben Tillett, the labor leader who addressed it, publicly prayed that Lord Devenport might be struck dead. 


Lord Devenport is the Chairman of the Port of London Authority, and the men were incensed because he opposed their demands. 


SERVICE 


The strike was the cause of great suffering to the 


families of the strikers. Lord Devenport is described as a kindly, old-fashioned business man who took his stand on principle. He isa self-made man, having begun life as a tea clerk with 
out salary, and having by ability and hard work risen to his present position. He is at the head of a chain of 200 grocery stores. 
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The Turn of the Tide! 


The President makes a direct appeal to every business man, to 
man of property, to every mechanic and to every wageworker 
e interests lie in a continuation of undisturbed busingss.—N. Y. 

} d, Aug 


IS too much to expect that the busy people of 
| this country will take time to read President 

Taft’s speech of acceptance. We like to find the 
people busy, but not so much occupied with making 
money as to overlook the startling question of 
‘(Whither are we drifting?’’ 

No one will deny that in recent years the tenden- 
cies of the times in this cointry and elsewhere have 
been toward serious social unrest. The doctrine of 
unbelief prevails. We are doubting everything in 
which we formerly believed. The most extraordi- 
nary experiments in sociology are put forward by so- 


, 


called ‘‘advanced thinkers,’’ and find supporters. 
Trial marriages are suggested, a sort of free-love 
system is advocated and, as a natural result, di- 
yorces are more common than ever before. The 
foundations of religious beliefs are questioned and 
free thinking is encouraged. Liberty has become 
license, the word ‘‘Free’’ has been spiritualized and 
Freedom exalted, until behind it is found a shelter 
for licentiousness itself. 

Various reasons have been assigned for this ex- 
traordinary condition of affairs. One of the most 
potential has been the increased cost of living, which 
has made so many unhappy and discontented. This 
That de- 
mand has been more satisfactorily met in the United 


has justified a demand for higher wages. 


States than in any other country in the world—a fact 
that should not be lost sight of by the business men 
and the workingmen of the United States. 

For the past twelve years political leaders of all 
parties have been catering to those who have been 
preaching the gospel of discontent. In the mad 
struggle to maintain or to secure political supremacy 
and to capture the votes of the crowd, all sorts of ex- 
perimental legislation have been advocated. 

The old Constitution, time-honored and respected 
for over a century, has been assailed and the sub- 
stantial foundations of our government thus have 
been undermined. A contented, prosperous and happy 
people have become soured, unrestful and discontented. 

While other nations honor their great captains of 
industry and strive to promote great industrial com- 
binations so as to secure the commerce of the world, 
we have been driving Capital out of business and put- 
ting Enterprise to death. The Taft administration, 
unfortunately, has not been free from blame in this 
matter. As aresult, the promise of Republican pros- 
perity has been broken, both by the Roosevelt and 
the Taft administrations, for the panic of 1907 
marked the close of one and the beginning of the 
other. 

This nation has passed through other bitter and 
trying experiences. Some thoughtful people, and all 
the thoughtless, have been swept off their feet at 
other times by crazy outbursts. The threatening 
figure of the Populist party, the old ‘‘rag money”’ 
ghost and, more recently, the wild free-silver 
theory, with its 6,000,000 followers, all have had 
their day. Signs multiply on every side that the 
people now are getting tired of the muck-raking, 
trust-busting, railroad-smashing demagogues and 
yellow journalists: They want to be left alone in 
the quiet pursuit of their occupations. 

The President’s speech of acceptance comes like a 
ray of light in a dark place. It preaches the gospel 
of truth. It exposes the sophistries of those who 
advocate the gospel of unrest. It demands fair and 
just treatment for the wage-earner and of the indus- 
tries on which he depends for his wage. It sounds a 
high note for the prosperity of all the people. In 
this it has the ring of the old-fashioned days of Me- 

In] 

The people of this country should not be con- 
trolled by partisan prejudices. They should not get 
their ideas of government and their knowledge of the 
Work of an administration from the sensational head- 
lines of a frenzied press nor from the unsupported 
allerations of wild-eyed, self-seeking demagogues. 

_Let every good citizen, before he decides how he 
Will cast his vote, read the speeches of acceptance of 
the : spective presidential candidates. Let him read 
then. with an open mind, without prejudice, acting 
48 a juror, solemnly sworn to perform his duty, would 
act passing upon. the testimony in a case of life 
or death. 

_A verdict thus rendered by the American people 
Will be sound and safe. 


August 15, 1912 
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July and November in Politics. 


66 ANY a Democrat has been elected in July,”’ 
M remarks Colonel George Harvey, ‘‘only to 
be buried under an avalanche of votes in 
November.’’ He said this as a warning to the ex- 
uberant persons who were already forming Cabinets 
for Woodrow Wilson. This word of caution is 
timely. It is especially timely in the present in- 
stance, when the split in the Republican party 
threatens to offset that normal plurality of 1,000,000 
votes which the Republicans have had in recent presi- 
dential canvasses. 

In July and August, 1844, Democrats began to 
concede the election of Clay, the Whig candidate, and 
to say that his persistence as a presidential aspirant 
was at last about to be rewarded. September and 
October, however, began to bring the concessions to 
slavery, in letters which he supposed would never be 
published in the North, that defeated Clay and made 
Polk, the Democrat, President. July and August 
saw Fremont, the Republican candidate, sweep the 
country in 1856, but November gave Buchanan the 
presidency. Midsummer placed Douglas, the mag- 
netic man of the campaign of 1860, far forward in 
the race for the presidency, ranking next to Lincoln; 
but the tally of the electoral votes put him fourth on 
the roll, even Bell, the ‘‘third’’ party candidate, 
leading him. 

As late in the campaign of 1880 as the Maine elec- 
tion in September, Hancock was chosen to the presi- 
dency; but it was Garfield who was inaugurated on 
the following March 4th. At this time in 1872 
Greeley was a long way ahead of Grant. Until a 
few days of the voting date in 1884, when Burchard 
made his irruption, Blaine had carried the country; 
yet November 4th placed Cleveland in office. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of Henry George, one of his 
most enthusiastic and intelligent supporters, given 
late in October, 1896, Bryan had all of the States 
except half a dozen or so; but we do not find his 
name anywhere on the roll of Presidents which is be- 
fore us as we write. 

Colonel Harvey is correct. In American politics 
November often reverses the verdicts of July and 
August. As a student of history, this truth often 
must have struck Woodrow Wilson in his researches, 


Good for the Farmers. 


HE FARMERS are no worse off because of the 
high cost of living. When Taft proposed a 
reciprocity treaty with Canada that would open 
our gates to the entrance of Canadian food products, 
the farmers on this side of the line strenuously ob- 
jected. They did not want the prices of their com- 
modities reduced. That meant a reduction of their 
incomes. Could anybody blame them? If any news- 
paper has been conspicuous in denouncing protection 
as the mother of high prices, it is the New York 
Evening Post; yet it prints a dispatch from Kansas 
City, dated July 17th, from a special correspondent, 
who says, 

It is interesting to note that the complaint against the high cost 
of living receives little encouragement out here. The president of an 
agricultural college made an address the other day to a meeting of 
farmers in which he declared that any reduction in the cost of living 
would have to come out of the farmer’s profits. He predicted, how- 
ever, that nothing of the kind would come for many years, and was 
liberally applauded, the idea of high prices evidently being the one 
that appealed to the farmers themselves. Truth is that tney do not 
want any lower prices for commodities of which they are themselves 
the larger producers, and whereby the profits all come to. them. 

This is the whole story in a nutshell. The farmer 
wants high prices, the wage-earner wants high 
wages, the storekeeper wants high profits. President 
Harrison once said that a cheap coat marks a cheap 
man. He was right. Things are cheapest when 
business is depressed. The bargain counter always 
opens during a panic. In times of prosperity, when 
wages are highest, when the factories are busy, the 
farmer sets aside a surplus. Yet every one wants 
to buy the other man’s products at the lowest price 
and sell his own at the highest. How selfish human 
nature is! 


The Plain Truth. 


IKADO! The Mikado is dead, but Japan lives. 
The Mikado lived to see his country rise from 

an inferior to a first-class Power. He did not do it. 
He was the secret and secretive ruler of a great na- 
tion that caught the swing of the century and moved 
forward with it. It was the nation that moved. The 
Mikado was still. He was a manof mystery, guarded 
from public view and worshiped as a spiritual rather 
than an official power. These truthtul words might 
well be said at a time when there is too much gush 
and nonsense about the ruler of Japan who has gone 
to his long rest. Japan lives, but every step forward 
means new responsibilities. With|the enlightenment 
of its people, revolutionary changes may be expected. 


Price 10 Cents 
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Great as the changes wrought in this singular nation 
during the late Mikado’s reign, still greater ones may 
be predicted during the reign of his successor. He 
will soon face his troubles. 
~ 
IDEBOUND! Governor Wilson, of New Jersey, 
who has been named for the presidency, pro- 
poses to hold on to his governorship. An interesting 
reason i3 given. If he resigns, he says a Republican 
senator, under the law, will temporarily become Gov- 
ernor. It is admitted that this senator is a man of 
high character and fully capable of filling the place 
of Governor; but he is a Republican, so Governor 
Wilson will not resign. This is interesting to those 
Republicans who are said to be inclined to vote for 
Wilson because they regard him as not a hidebound 
Democrat, but a man of independent tendencies. He 
never will have a better opportunity to prove his in- 
dependence than he has now. 
~ 
USTERS! Busters and busybodies are on every 
hand. If you have a sick child, every neighbor 
will tell you how tocure it. Better leave the matter 
to the doctor. The business men of this country- 
which means the workingmen, too—want rest, re- 
pose, a chance to work and make a living. But the 
trust-busters at Washington are forever offering new 
quack remedies for evils that have existed as long as 
man himself. Each day a new industry is attacked. 
Who is it that offers these remedies? Who are these 
great leaders, these students of economics, these 
commanders-in-chief of our captains of industry? 
Does anybody know them? Have they ever done 
anything that has distinguished them as men of more 
than average intelligence? And what has all the 
trust-busting amounted to? Have we had lower 
prices for sugar, oil, shoes, beef, steel, iron or any 
other products? Nota single one. Isn’t this the best 
evidence that the rise in the cost of living, as Senator 
Burton explains, is a world-wide incident, due to 
causes that have no bearing on the trusts or the 
tariff? Some day the people will see the light. 
~ 
USTICE! The love of justice is deeply implanted 
J in the human heart. ‘‘Let him who is unjust be 
unjust still,’’ but the vast majority believe in fair 
play and a square deal. Are the railroads getting it? 
The astonishing statement is made that the railroads 
suffer enormous losses in revenue because, shippers 
purposely misstate the character of their shipments 
and sometimes their weight. All freight is roughly 
divided into ‘‘class’’ and ‘‘commodity.’’ Certain 
articles pay a lower freight rate than others. Ship- 
pers are accused of packing goods that should pay a 
higher freight rate in such a way that they can go 
for the low rate, because it is impossible for the rail- 
roads to examine or weigh every package they carry. 
These statements are made on the high authority of 
Professor Edward Sherwood Meade, in an article in 
the Railway World. It is estimated that the rail- 
roads suffer the enormous loss of $40,000,000 a year 
by these practices, notwithstanding every effort they 
make through their inspection bureaus to prevent 
fraud. It is obvious that shippers who resort to such 
practices are evading the interstate commerce law, 
yet Mr. Meade says that in 1908-11 there were only 
twenty prosecutions for such violations, yielding 
$7,425 in fines, while in the same period the railroads 
were fined $600,000 in eighty-four cases for their of- 


fenses! Is this justice? 
~ 


ONTRIBUTIONS! At last we are learning the 
truth. The contributions to the Roosevelt cam- 
paign fund in 1904 were nearly $2,000,000. This is 
the testimony of George B. Cortelyou, chairman of 
the Roosevelt Republican National Committee. He 
ought to know. Mr. Cortelyou also testified that he 
had not received contributions from the so-called beef, 
paper, sugar, steel and oil trusts, nor from J. P. 
Morgan. We do not see that any harm would have 
been done if everybody who wanted Roosevelt elected 
in 1904 and who could have afforded it contributed to 
his campaign. There are rich men in all parties and 
they usually contribute to their party’s success. Mr. 
Taggart, chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, admitted that Mr. Belmont and Mr. Ryan, 
whom Mr. Bryan sought to drive out of the Baltimore 
convention, were contributors to the last Democratic 
campaign fund. Senator La Follette, the high priest 
of the progressive party, admits that Mr. Crane, a 
wealthy Chicago manufacturer, contributed $20,000 
to La Follette’s campaign. What is there wrong in 
all this? People with money have a right to support 
any candidate or any party that pleases them best. 
There has been a good deal of nonsense about this 
matter. The truth is that the managers of all the 
parties are eager to secure campaign funds from 
every possible source, for without funds a campaign 
cannot be conducted. It is a good thing for the peo- 
ple that they are learning the truth about this mat- 
ter. In politics there is no such thing as ‘‘tainted 
money.’’ Everything goes. 
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f The merits of cheap school 
SCHOOL luncheons for poor children 
LUNCHEONS have been demonstrated in 
AT COST. various cities. The first an- 





nual report of the Home and 
School League of Philadel- 
phia shows that the experiment there has not only 
resulted in improving health, scholarship and deporrt- 
ment of those enjoying the luncheons, but has in- 
spired many mothers to serve more nutritious food in 
the home. For example, it was found at one school 
that a child gained more than any of those included 
in the experiment, simply because the cheap lunch- 
eons stimulated the mother to show that her child 
could do just as well as the others on eggs and milk 
at home, although the nourishing items had not be- 
fore been included in the daily dict. The plan has 
been to serve a ten-o’clock luncheon for one cent and 
a noon luncheon for three cents. These figures rep- 
resent the actual cost of the food, the equipment and 
salaries of assistants being provided for by the board 
of education. It was no easy matter to win over the 
children from the lollypops for which they had pre- 
viously spent their pennies. At the start, the com- 
mittee gave a piece of sweet chocolate with every 
three-cent luncheon, as an inducement not to buy from 
the candy man. Here are three sample menus of the 
three-cent luncheons: Baked beans, prunes, brown 
and white bread; or corn chowder, one slice brown 
bread, apple-butter sandwich; or fishcakes, brown 
and white bread, one-half orange or graham wafer. 
By paying something for the luncheons, even though 
only a few cents, the children retain their self-respect 
and the scheme is redeemed from the weaknesses of 
a pure charity; but in providing for a part of the ex- 
pense, the board of education makes a wise expendi- 
ture of public funds. 

















The freakish fashions which 

FREAKISH display shamelessly the phys- 
AND VULGAR ical rather than the innocent 
STYLES. charms of young girls are a 
disgrace to the girls and put 

in an equally bad light their 

mothers. With large and amazing hats, transparent 


waists, skirts that reach but a few inches below the 
knees and so tight that the figure is boldly displayed 


at every step, with the highest heeled shoes obtain- 
able and stockings of the thinnest and sometimes 
the brightest silk, our girls present an outlandish and 
improper spectacle. What has come to be a common 
street sight to-day would not have been tolerated ten 
years ago, and, as Miss Mary M. Bartelme, assistant 
to the judge of Chicago’s juvenile court, has said, the 
styles are growing worse and worse each year. 
‘*When a girl dresses in this way,’’ says Miss Bar- 
telme, ‘‘it is her mother’s fault. The old-fashioned 
mother, who was content with simple gowns and 
frocks, would not tolerate such attire on her daughter 
The old-fashioned mother is sadly needed now to ef- 
fect a radical dress reform.’’ Miss Bartelme finds 
high-school girls the chief offenders. Of course 
among factory girls and delinquents we have the 
same styles in the most exaggerated form; but they 
have copied them from the high schools, and these 
girls, and particularly their mothers, have no excuse 
for encouraging such shamelessness indress. Reform 
has got to come, and it cannot come too quickly 
from the mothers of the great middle class of 
society that ought to represent the best in customs 
and morals. 





in the 


loves 


If there be any truth 
adage that ‘‘misery 
company,’’ comfort may be 
found in the fact that Eng- 
land, too, has a servant prob- 
lem. The English servant 
has been held up as a pattern of the proprieties and 
efficiency, never daring to make a demand of any 
kind. Things are changed now. The London servant 
has crossed swords with her employer and won the 
battle. Her main protest was against the badge of 
servitude—the black stuff gown. Any other color or 
a white costume was not objected to, but the London 
maid of the black stuff gown is no more. Inciden- 
tally, the English maid has secured certain other con- 
cessions in the matter of afternoons and evenings off 
and the right to receive callers. Both here and in 
England there are more girls working than at any 
other time, but, on account of the interminable hours 
of household service, its monotony and lack of social 
pleasures, they have flocked to the factories and 
shops. And the working girl has much of right and 
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justice on her side. There can be no doubt that 
moral protection of household service has much in its 
favor, but working girls are human. They er: 
companionship, association with their equals and a 
degree of freedom which they do not usually have in 
domestic service. The employer who has sufficient 
imagination to put herself in the place of her servants 
and makes provision accordingly for their social needs 
will not have any trouble in keeping her servants, 





The Housewives’ League is 


THE showing that there are many 
HOUSEWIVES’ ways in which women can 
LEAGUE. help to reduce the cost of liy- 








ing. For example, purchas- 
ing in person instead of by 
telephone has already worked wonders in many a 
weekly budget. On the part of the officials of this 
rather loose organization, which numbers 700,000 
housewives, there is a strong desire to get at certain 
facts which have seemingly helped to increase the 
cost of living; but wisdom has thus far been shown 
in seeking, by co-operation with producer and middle- 
man rather than by antagonization, to find a harmoni- 
ous remedy for a universal burden. It is the women 
who spend the money for the home, and when well 
organized, with an intelligent program, there is no 
doubt they can accomplish many needed reforms, 
One law which the league hopes to secure is a statute 
requiring the manufacturer of canned and package 
goods to put his name on the receptacle. ‘‘Some of 
the dealers who handle canned goods in large quan- 
tities,’’ says Mrs. Julian Heath, president of the 
Housewives’ League, ‘‘buy them unlabeled and select 
a name of their own—say, the ‘X Y Z Brand.’ They 
may take corn, for example, from several different 
canners, and it may be of different grades, but it is 
all labeled ‘X Y Z.’ What we housewives want to 
know is where that corn was canned and under what 
conditions. We should like to see the factory for 
ourselves.’’ In securing pure-food products, publicity 
is a condition of first importance. No manufacturer 
of aclean and wholesome article is ashamed of his 
product. If it is good, he ought to have the credit 
for its manufacture; and if defective in any way, no 
distributor should be able to shield himself behind 
the statement that some one else manufactured it. 





Why Gov. Hadley Cannot Support Roosevelt 


Editorial Note: 


Governor Hadley, of Missouri, was the recognized floor manager for the Roosevelt forces at the Republican National Convention. 
It is believed that he could have had the nomination if Colonel Roosevelt would have consented to withdraw in favor of a new man. 


His state- 


ment of the reasons why he prefers to remain in the Republican party is of special interest at this time. 


HILE I was an active supporter of Colonel 

Roosevelt in the Chicago convention, I 

have not deemed it advisable to join 

with him in his effort to form a third 

party. In reaching this conclusion, I, of course, had 

to consider the question as to whether there existed 

sufficient reason for leaving the Republican party and 

joining in the formation of anew party. The reasons 

urged by those who have joined in this movement are 

that the Republican party is a sectional party, that 

it has outlived its usefulness, and that it is not in 

accord with the progressive spirit of the day, on ac- 

count of the fact that its machinery is in the control 

of men who are either conservative or the representa- 
tives of special interests. 

The Republican party is no less sectional to-day 
than it was in the days of Abraham Lincoln, Ulysses 
S. Grant, James. A. Garfield, William McKinley and 
Theodore Roosevelt. The splendid service that it 
has rendered to the people of the United States and 
to civilization has been rendered notwithstanding the 
fact that a large majority of those who composed it 
lived north of Mason and Dixon’s line. 

The only force in this argument is that, as the 
organization in the South is largely an office-holders’ 
organization, it is easier for special interests and 
those who wish to use the party for the accomplish- 
ment of selfish purposes to dominate and control it. 
The question, therefore, is as to whether the Repub- 
lican party is now dominated by men who represent 
special interests and as to whether it is a more diffi- 
cult task to free the party from their control than it 
is to organize a new party and through it secure con- 
trol of the government. The action of the national 
committee in passing upon the contesting delegations 
for seats in the convention is offered as proof that the 
party is under the control of such men. 

Notwithstanding the record that has thus been 
made, I have been unwilling to concede that the Re- 
publican party has ceased to be a useful agency of 
good government. I believe a large majority of the 
Republican voters believe in progressive policies and 
principles of government, and that those voters can 
make their opinions effective through the existing 
party machinery. And I believe that the success of 
progressive principles can be more promptly and 
effectively accomplished through the Republican 
party than by the organization of a third party. 

Assuming the truth of ali that has been charged 
against the national committee, such an abuse of 
authority has not occurred before, and the fact that 
it occurred this year does not mean that it will occur 
again. At all events, the acts of a few men in un- 
fairly using party authority for the accomplishment 


of political results can hardly be said to be a just 
basis for the destruction of a party organization. 
Similar acts of unfairness have occurred before in 
county, congressional and State conventions, and yet 
the value and effectiveness of the party, as a whole, 
have continued to grow from year to year. Those 
who are thus justifying their action in leaving the 
Republican party and joining in the formation of a 
new party must of necessity realize that the same 
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conditions of which they complain in the Republican 
party may arise in any party that is organized. 

What assurance have those who join in the forma- 
tion of a new party that four years from now the 
members of the national committee of that party will 
not use, in some unfair way, their authority as 
against delegates selected in favor of some candidate 
for the presidency? No party can claim for itself a 


monopoly of honest men, and no party can make itself 
proof against dishonest, selfish or designing men se- 
curing positions of power or authority therein. 

I readily concede that if it should become in any 
party an accustomed experience for men in positions 
of authority to abuse that authority, either to per- 
petuate themselves in power or to defeat candidates 





representing certain principles or policies, there 
would then exist full justification for a party bolt. 
But I believe that in four years from now primary- 
election laws in the various States will prevent the 
reoccurrence of conditions such as existed in the 
Chicago convention. And I cannot but believe that 
it is no more difficult to drive men who would resort 
to unfair methods out of the positions of authority in 
the Republican party than to keep them out of a new 
party. At all events, I prefer to make the effort 
before abandoning a party which has such a splendid 
record of public service to its credit. 

I have further felt that the platform adopted by 
the Republican convention this year shows that the 
Republican party as it now exists is not a reactionary 
organization. While there were a number of planks 
that I should like to have seen adopted—particularly 
the plank declaring in favor of direct primaries— 
which were not adopted, the platform, as a whole, is 
the most progressive platform ever adopted by our 
party. That platform deciares in favor of the sim- 
plification of court procedure and a simple and direct 
process for removing judges who are derelict in their 
duty; it declares in favor of laws regulating the 
hours of labor of women and children, of laws promot- 
ing public health, of workmen’s compensation laws, 
of laws prohibiting, directly or indirectly, contribu- 
tions by corporations to campaign funds, and requir- 
ing the fullest publicity as to such contributions and 
other campaign expenses both for primaries and elec- 
tions; it declares in favor of the establishment of 4 
national trade commission, such as has been advo- 
cated by Colonel Roosevelt, for the regulation of 
large business enterprises engaged in interstate com- 
merce, for the improvement of our rivers and har- 
bors, for the building of dikes for the prevention of 
floods along the Mississippi, for the merchant marine, 
for maintaining the efficiency of the navy, for main- 
taining civil service, conservation of natural resources 
and the reclamation of arid lands, parcels post with 
graduated rates of transportation, improvement of 
our banking and currency laws, and an acknow!ledg- 
ment of the existence of import duties that are ex 
cessive and a positive pledge to reduce them. 

These considerations in favor of remaining in the 
Republican party are general and apply in the case 
of any member of the party. Speaking from a per 
sonal standpoint, I have felt that, as the head of the 
Republican party in the fifth largest Republican State 
in the Union and the largest Republican State west 
of the Mississippi, as the captain of the ship for the 
time being, I should not be among the first to abandon 
it, and that I should not abandon it at all unless fully 
convinced that it is going down. 
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Happenings 








\ GIANT OI 


THE 


uliar accident to a train bound from Santa Fe, 


A rail broke, 


iter course, 
followed. 


The fireman was kille “d, 
the track, 


the engine plunged do\ vn the bank 
and the engineer 
and the passengers escaped injury. 





N. M., to Lamy, while 


badly hurt 


RAILS OVERTHROWN. 


running 


and turned over, 


on a trestle 





over 
and the baggage 


Ihe day coach remained on 




























PRO S$ *USBAUM 
THE FLAWS WHICH CAUSED THE WRECK. 

Remarkable and unusual picture of the broken rail to which was due the Santa Fe-Lamy train 

accident. The rail showed five distinct flaws and cracks and the crack where the rail broke was 

rusted to the crown. Ihe picture shows the last wheel that remained on the rail before the 

dangerous crack was reached. 














FIERCE 
a thousand feet long, several hundred feet wide, 
ruins of one of the largest ice houses in the world, recently burned at Lake Hopate ong, N. J., 


\ mass of ice 


i loss of $40,000. 
the 


FLAMES CRI 


ice entirely, 


ATE 


AN ICEBERG. 


and sixty feet high, standing 


HARRIS 


on the 
with 


Che fire burned for several hours, developing intense heat, but instead of melting 
it welded the blocks together. 





OLIVER 

A MOTOR CYCLE SMASHED TO FRAGMENTS. 

Remains of the machine ridden by Harley L. Rice, near Davidson, Mich., 

with a railroad train, killing its rider. Scarcely any portion of the cycle 

A high fence shut off view of the approaching train from the motor c 
to have been aware of danger. 


after it had collided 
was fit to be used again. 
yclist, who does not appear 














A STRANGE 


LOCKOUT 


IN MICHIGAN. 


EATON 


Paper mills at Kalamazoo closed and windows and doors boarded up, because of the 


Strike of six hundred men for higher wages, which the companies refuse 
The men demanded eight hours’ work and eleven hours’ pay. 
the manufacture of 500 tons of book paper daily, 


and 4,000 persons were 


to pay. 


The trouble stopped 
made idle. 








Brigade of women formed in the old city of Idria, 


fires. 


service 







































TR-OMPSON 
FOREIGN WOMEN AS FIRE FIGHTERS. 
Austria, to aid their husbands and brothers to extinguish 
a distinctive uniform, and are ready and able to render effic ient 
Progressive women find here an encouraging insiance of women’s 
equality with men. 


The members number sixty, wear 
whenever flames break out. 














record for the links made by the 


GOLF 


IN THE SHADOW OF 
Pliving the Scotch game on a nine-hole course, w hich is all sand, 
Arab sheik, who is secretary of the golf club, is 37. 
and women, have displayed their skill on this unique playground. 


a , 











THE PYRAMIDS. 


and very flat, with only a few bunkers. 
Many tourists, both men 


THOMPSON 

A STRANGE VEHICLE. 
driven by sails like a boat, on the seashore near Sheven 
and makes good time when the 


The A so-called sand trolley, 
ingen, Holland. The craft carries several persons, 


wind is strong. 
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The First Annual Auto Tour of the Denver Chamber of Commerce 


By ¢ M Kittred 








ge, Jr 


Manager 


of the Tour 
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Prominent sponsors of the 
tour. Governor Shafroth 
(in center, wearing straw 
hat) and Mavor Henry J. 
Arnold, of Denver (at 
Governor's left), who 
made the first day's run 
with the tourists 
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Caught ina flood. Members of the party dregging their auto through a “dry” 


creek, fifty miles from Denver, after the cloudburst which caused the inundation 
that did $2,000,000 damage in Denver 





HE RETURN of the Denver Chamber of Com- 
merce automobile tour to that city on July 
15th marked the culmination of one of the 
most original advertising and publicity cam- 

paigns ever undertaken by any city or commercial 
body. 

Nearly three weeks before, on June 25th, forty 
boosters for the Centennial State and the Queen 
City of the Plains left Denver, bound for a twenty- 
seven-hundred-mile ‘‘hike’’ to Chicago and return. 
The round-up of these forty ‘‘Gasoline Cowboys,’’ as 
our party was soon dubbed, and the ten machines 
which carried them was not an easy matter and was 
only accomplished after a deal of hard work on the 
part of a hustling committee appointed by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Ten car-loads there were, how- 
ever, four of them furnished by the following Colo- 
rado towns, which realized the advertising advantages 
to be derived from the tour: Longmont, Fort Collins, 
Sterling and Idaho Springs. 




















Official car of the tour, 
photographed in front 
of the State Capitol at 
Denverafter the party’s 
return Front seat: 
Howard Smith, owner 
and driver of the offi 
cial car, and C. M. Kit 
tredge, Jr.. manager of 
the tour. Rear seat, left 
to right: Governor 
John F. Shafroth, l 

Yetter, President of the 
Denver Chamber of 
Commerce; Kalph 
Bradley, driver of the 
Fort Collins (Col) cat 


A pleasant stopping 
place. The Denver 
Chamber of Com- 
merce’s Denver -Chi 
cago auto tour party 
resting on the campus 
of the Lowa State 
College, at Ames, 
lowa. The visitors 
were entertained at 
Ames by the Commer- 
cial Club and by Presi- 
dent Stanton and the 
faculty of the college. 


















The tourists proceeding on a good, smooth road over : 


It was not the intention of those who had the mat- 
ter in charge to make the tour in any way an endur- 
ance contest, and a schedule averaging one hundred 
and sixty-two miles a day was laid out, which would 
take the party through Omaha, Des Moines, Daven- 
port, Chicago, Cedar Rapids, St. Joseph, Kansas City 
and Topeka—in fact, all of the principal cities from 
which the automobile tourists vearly travel to the 
cool, scenic wonder places of Colorado. 
in Chicago, however, it was decided that even this 
pace was too fast, in view of the numerous stops not 
on the schedule, but which the enthusiastic farmers 
and good-roads advocates of Nebraska, Iowa and IIli- 
nois insisted upon our making, and two more days 
were added to the itinerary for the return trip. 

Everywhere we were received with the utmost 
courtesy and cordiality, dinners and banquets were of 
nightly occurrence, while complimentary luncheons 
and impromptu good-roads meetings were tendered 
us by the civic authorities, automobile clubs, good 


Upon arrival 




















night control. 


thirty-five miles per hour. 








\ toothsome luncheo 
was prepared for the party 
by the hospitable residents 
of Sterling, Col. Governor 
Shafroth (at right) enjoyed 
the informal feast as he did 
the tide. He withdrew 
from the tour reluctantlh 





broad and beautiful 
prairie. They were favored with many miles of just such delightful traveling 4s 
this in Kansas. 


road and commercial associations at every noon and 
Everywhere the fact that this was 
the first tour of its kind, conducted as it was by 4 
commercial body, and traveling in the interest 
‘Good Roads’’ and the ‘‘See America First’’ move 
ment, assured us everything we could wish for, I 
cluding pilots for almost the entire journey. 

The roads as a whole were a revelation, and bea! 
evidence to the fact that America is fast com'g © 
the front in this all-important asset, so comm:n !? 
European countries and which has helped so m ter 
ally in sending millions of American dollars 
the Atlantic for so many years past. 
Denver route through Nebraska, the river-to rive! 
route through Iowa, and its competitor and « most 
parallel route which we followed on our return fro" 
Chicago are in especially fine condition, and /an) 
times while traveling these highways we ave age" 
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Paying Out Fifteen Tons of Money a Day 


How the Panama Canal Workers Get Their Wages 
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The rush for the pay car in the great Culebra Cut. 








The men are formed in two lines, one for each car, 
| they climb in at one side of the car, receive their money from the cashier and pass out at the 
other side. It takes forty-four tons of gold and silver monthly to pay olf the canal workmen. 








The pay-car force. Policemen, c.ishiers, plain clothes man and train 
rey E. J. Williams, disbursing cfficer (fourth man from left in 
upper row), looking out of the car window 


N ACCOUNT of only one of the features of 
the Panama Canal will give some idea of 
the immensity of the work. Thirty-eight 
thousand men are employed, and each pay- 

day, once a month and covering a space of three days, 
$1,500,000 is distributed to the workmen. The sys- 
tem of paying off is simple and orderly and so de- 
vised that very little time is lost. The disbursing 
office is at Empire, and here Edward J. Williams, the 
chief disbursing officer of the canal commission, and 
his assistant, William M. Wood, together with a 
large corps of clerks and accountants, make out the 
pay-roll for this army of workers. 

Various systems of payment have been tried, but 
the one now in use seems to have worked out with 
the least friction. Every employe is given a brass 
check containing a number, which will identify him 
as long as he is in the employ of the canal commis- 
sion. He is paid by the hour and his foreman keeps 
his time. This is forwarded to the disbursing office 
and his pay certificate made out from this record. 
It is authenticated by the examiner of accounts and 
the disbursing officer, and then returned to the fore- 
man, who delivers it to the individual whose brass- 
check number corresponds with the number on the 
certificate. ‘The man is then told the hour and day 
the pay ear will be in his vicinity, and he is expected 
to fall in line and receive his wages. 

Pay-day occurs on the twelfth, thirteenth and 
fourteenth of each month. During the early days of 
the work it was customary to issue checks on the 
United States to employes for such amounts as they 
required each month, as an accommodation in for- 
Warding money to the United States. This, how- 
ever, was abolished when it was discovered that 
some of the men were abusing the privilege by secur- 
ing the cheeks for the purpose of selling them to 
merchants and others to be used as a New York ex- 
chanve, the checks being sent out of the country to 
be cashed, By the present system the white men are 
known as ‘‘gold employes’’ and are paid in American 
gold coin, and the negroes as ‘‘silver employes,’’ be- 
Ing paid in Panama silver equal in value to gold. 
For 2 time the white men were paid in United States 
paper, but it was found that the merchants and others 
shipped the bills out of the country as fast as they 
cam: in, The merchants were thus saved from pay- 
ing bank exchange and the expense of furnishing this 
money fell upon the canal commission. This finally 
‘ed to the payment of the ‘‘gold employes’’ in gold 
coir 
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Two of the Can! Zone’s important men. Colonel F. F. Fyffe, 

chief of the Canal Zone's police (at left), and Edward J 

Williams, chief of the disbursing office, waiting for the pay 
car to start on its journey. 


The silver-payment situation was simplified when 
the United States minted the Panama currency in 
1905. The value of the peso or Panama dollar was 
fixed at a rate of two for one. As the canal workers 
are paid by the hour and to the cent, it was found 
necessary to issue additional Panama coins of smaller 
value, and this was done a year later. For a time 
the money used in paying off was purchased from the 
four banking firms of Panama at a premium of three- 
quarters of one per cent. Meanwhile, arrangements 
were made for securing funds by having gold coin 
shipped from the United States. As the republic of 
Panama levies an export tax on coins, either silver 
or gold, very little money is shipped out of the coun- 
try. The bankers finally agreed to accept the dis- 
bursing officer’s checks on the sub-treasury at New 
York at par in exchange for gold and silver, so the 
shipments of gold from the United States grew less 
and less. It is said that there is about $4,000,000 
in gold on the isthmus at present. A few days be- 
fore pay-day the money, guarded by canal zone police, 
is sent from the banks to the disbursing office and 
put into the big vaults. 

The pay car starts from Empire, and on pay-day 
the clerks are astir as early as three a. m. The bags 
of money are taken from the vaults to the railroad 
station and placed jin the safes of the two pay cars. 
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Counting their money in their hats. 
they usually carry this away from the pay cars in their hats 
groups of these mea slowly and laboriously counting the coins deposited in their headgear. 
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The negro laborers on the Panama Canal are paid in silver, and 
One of the interesting sights of pay day is 
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The disbursing office at Empire where the money is kept and pay 
checks are made out. The money is carried from this building to 
the pay cars, which run to dilfe:ent points on the route of the canal, 


The cars are fitted up like a bank, and the men enter 
at one end, receive their money and pass out on the 
other end. After half a million dollars has been 
loaded on the car, the adding and change-making 
machines are set up and the cashiers begin to get 
ready for business, and by six-thirty, although barely 
daylight, everything has been arranged. I joined 
this car at Empire one morning and spent the day 
watching the perfect order in which everything was 
carried out. 

It was pay-day in the central division. The 
‘‘plain-clothes man’’ who always accompanies the pay 
car met me at the station, for I had come from Pan- 
ama City by the early train. It was only seven 
o’clock, but the men on the pay car were already 
connting out money. I was soon on board one of the 
cars, and Mr. Williams, the genial disbursing officer, 
was explaining just how things were done. The gold 
employes were being paid, and a long line of bright, 
happy young Americans—clerks, railroad men, etc., 
were filing through. I was fairly surrounded by 
money, for it seemed to be piled up all about me. 
Forty-four tons of money are paid out during the 
three pay-days each month, and it requires the con- 
stant service of five men during the entire year to 
count and roll the money into convenient packages. 
The pay car, too, is a regular arsenal, for all the em- 
ployes are equipped with revolvers. About a dozen 
canal zone police and one ‘‘plain-clothes man’’ and 
ten cashiers complete the force, and there is, besides, 
a regular train crew. Mr. Williams is always on 
hand to oversee the work, and on the day of my trip 
Colonel J. P. Fyffe, the chief of the canal zone police, 
spent half a day on the car. 

We left Empire a few minutes past seven. As 
soon as the car came to a stop at a paying point, one 
or two of the officers would jump off and get the men 
in line before each of the four entrances. If there 
happened to be acrippled man among the men, whether 
he was black or white, Mr. Williams was off the car. 
‘‘Give me your check,’’ he would say kindly. ‘‘I 
will get your money for you.’’ At nearly every stop 
there were some of these unfortunates, who had in 
some way been crippled, usually by their own care- 
lessness in jumping on or off a labor car while it was 
in motion. Such men are usually taken care of and 
given some light work, such as tending switches. 

We soon went down into Culebra Cut, where we 
became a part of the labyrinth of shovels, drills and 
dirt cars. The engine blew a shrill blast and the 


(Continued on page 162.) 
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The Old Fan Says: 


**The Noise Made by the Knockers in Baseball is Drowned by the General Applause.’ 


66 JUST left a base- 
ball bug who’s as 
mad as a wet 
hen, because the 

Giants continue to main- 

tain a commanding lead 

in the National League 
race, in spite of the fact, 
as he claims, that the 

Cubs and Pirates are, 

man for man, equal to or 

better than McGraw’s 
charges,’’ said the Old 

Fan, as he leaned both 

elbows on the cigar 

counter and puffed out a ring of smoke. 

‘*Well,’”’ responded the clerk, ‘‘I’ve also been dop- 
ing out that those two Western outfits were on a par 
with the Polo Grounds club swingers, and I can’t 
quite figure out the difference in their standings, un- 
less it’s because of ‘baseball class,’ as you term it.’’ 

**George,’’ replied the Ancient Sport, with a grin, 
**I think you’ve hit the nail squarely on the head this 
time, thereby showing certain signs that indicate 
almost human intelligence on your part. 

‘**But, as we have plenty of time, let us analyze 
the situation carefully. First, we'll take the Pitts- 
burgh club. Gibson and Kelly compare fairly well 
with Meyers as catchers, though the Indian takes 
part in about as many games as the other two to- 
gether. Adams and Hendrix are not the equal of 
Mathewson and Marquard, but Camnitz and O’Toole 
are better than Ames and Wiltse or Crandall and 
Tesreau, though the latter is surely a coming world 
beater. Merkle and Doyle outclass Miller and Mce- 
Carthy, but Fletcher isn’t ‘one-two-six’ with Wagner. 
Byrne is a better all-round 
man than Herzog and way . 
better than the latter with 
the stick. The outfielders 
are about equal when it 
comes to stick work and 
fielding, but the Giants 
have the edge when run- 
ning bases. 

**Now, let’s look over 
the Cubs. Their pitching 
staff is not as good as the 
Giants. Richie is fine, but 
he is not the equal of Mar- 
quard. Cheney is twirling 
well, but to compare him 
with Mathewson only 
brings a smile. Lavender 
is excellent to-day and will 
be a wonder next season, but I’ll wager that Tesreau 
will make the greater record in major-league company 
in the near future. Reulbach, like Wiltse, has seen his 
best days, and it’s a toss up between any of the other 
budding Cub twirlers and Ames. Then the Giants 
have old Dr. Crandall, and the end of the season will 
show him with a better record than three-quarters of 
the Chicago heavers. Are you going to compare 
Archer, with a batting average of about .250, with 
Meyers, who is hitting over one hundred per cent. 
better? Saier isn’t in it with Merkle, and I hardly 
think any manager to-day would pick Evers over 
Doyle, though the little Trojan is still a great baJl 
player. Tinker is a better man than Fletcher, and 
Zimmerman outclasses Herzog. In the outfield Sheck- 
ard and Schulte are still shining stars, but there is no 
whirlwind third man to help them out, though Leach 
still retains much of his cunning. The Giants are 
stronger, in that they have four first-class boys— 
Devore, Murray, Becker and Snodgrass. 

‘‘Summing it all up, 
it doesn’t look as if the 
Giants had such a 
tremendous advantage 
over their two prin- 
cipal rivals on the form 
‘dope,’ but they’!1 beat 
them both out handily 
and in spite of the fact 
that the Cubs’ old ma- 
chine can be siled up 
to work immensely on 
many occasions. The 
Giants will win, be- 
cause, outside of the 
pitching staff, they are 
not handicapped with 
veterans; because 
their own machine 
works right the 
greater part of the 
time; because they 
have the fastest and 
best trained corps of 
base runners the game 
has ever seen, and because the whole team bats about 
.300. Of course some of McGraw’s boys bat below 
that figure, but others are way over it and bring up 
the average. Add to all this the ability of Meyers, 
Doyle and Merkle to make long wallops, and the tre- 
mendous speed and driving methods of Devore, Doyle, 








“Tris Speaker of the Red 

Sox, who is one of the 

greatest players of the 
national game. 








The Boston Nationals have bid the 
first division good-bye for the 
season. 


By ED A. GOEWEY 
Snodgrass, Becker, Murray, Shafer, Merkle, Herzog 
and Fletcher, and you will appreciate the advantage 
the New Yorks have over all other clubs in the 
parent league. Even such wonders as Alexander 
Camnitz, Rucker, Benton, Richie and Sallee do not 
have a picnic when they face them. 

‘‘If the Pirates were as strong in their offensive 
as they are in their defensive work, the pennant con- 
test would be closer. To be sure, in their recent 
Western trip, the Giants fared worse in Chicago than 
in Pittsburgh. But, take it from me, the Cubs hap- 
pened to catch the Broadwayites when they were in a 
real slump. It nearly broke up the veterans of 
Chance to turn the trick, and, when the Quakers fol- 
lowed, the latter had nothing but pie before them. 
The Pirates are the boys who from now on will give 
McGraw’s men the hardest battles. 

‘*Now, George, by this time you and I have seen a 
lot of the baseball of 1912, and ought to be able to 
make a fairly correct guess on the finish in both big 
leagues. I still think that the Giants will win the 
pennant with plenty to spare and will be at their very 
best during the last month of play. Pittsburgh will 
come under the wire second and the Cubs third. I 
want to revise my dope on fourth place. Until re- 
cently I picked the Reds, but now I’ve changed my 
mind. They’ve used up most of their sand and 
Dooin’s Quakers will beat them out. In the Ameri- 
can League there is no good reason why, barring 
serious accidents, the Red 
Sox should not capture 
the bunting. Maybe next 
week we’ll make a care- 
ful comparison and see 
how the warriors of the 
Giants and the men from 
Boston would line up for 
a series of battles for the 
world’s championship. 

‘‘In spite of the fact 
that the United States 
League turned out to be 
a howling farce and 
proved conclusively by its 
own weakness that it had 
no business in  present- 
day baseball, threats are 
being made to ‘revive’ it 
again next season. You 
remember, when this or- 
ganization was first 
talked of, a great deal of 
dope was printed about the terrific fight that would 
be made upon it by the two major leagues. Well, 
possibly they would have given battle to the new- 
comer had it shown as many signs of life as an in- 
cubator chicken; but war was not necessary. This 
is a big and constantly growing country, and, as the 
population increases, so is there an increased demand 
for high-class baseball in many localities. Time was 
when the National League was amply able to supply 
the country’s wants for the sport at its best. Then 
we spread out and became more prosperous, and the 
American League was born. It made good from the 
start for three reasons—-because there was a place 
for it, because it was unusually well directed, and 
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Not the attraction he was last year. 


because it put forward teams that could play the 
games as well as any in the land. In such cities as 
New York, Boston, St. Louis, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago the populations were large enough to support a 
second team when the representatives in the National 
organization were on the road. In Washington, De- 
troit and Cleveland the people wanted first-class nines 
and were willing to pay to support them. 

“‘To-day New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and 
possibly Brooklyn, with clubs already in the major 
leagues, are large enough to take care of an addi- 
tional club each; but if newcomers appear they must 
be ‘whirlwinds,’ or they will find no encouragement. 
I do not believe, though, that there are eight cities 
able to support and howling for a major-league team 
not already well cared for in a baseball way. The 
United States League began with about every handi- 
cap possible, from very ordinary generalship, limited 
cash, poor grounds (compared with those in the 
National and the American League), a patronage 








We'd be foolish to come down. 


that was only luke 
that were made up mostly of has-beens, 
and recruits. Its finish was prophesied from 
start, and happened as 
per schedule. 


‘‘The International 
League in the East and 
the American Associa- } OS 
. . = ! LD ann 
tion in the West are the a 3 


organizations 


that for Jp —— / 
some years have ranked “SQstL” SRG 
: 1s 
well up with the two S 


cate ~ “ia) 
major organizations. eel 
Give them the same ( vp 
standing as the Ameri- | L A Se 
can and National aggre- \ ‘SS 


gations and prevent 
these two from drafting 
from their ranks, and in 
a few years they would ~ 
be able to give the large 
organizations an awful 
tussle for honors. If 
a third major league is to be formed, instead of 
making it up of places in little leagues or putting 
more clubs in New York and Chicago, why not pick 
such spots as Rochester, Buffalo, Baltimore, Newark, 
Minneapolis, Indianapolis, Louisville and Kansas 
City? In these places a good article of the national 
game has been furnished 
for years, and in some of 
them patrons support the 
clubs better than many 
are cared for in faster 
league company. 

‘*But it was a_ good 
thing, inasmuch as this 
new league did collapse, 
that no kicks nor cuffs 
were handed to it by the 
outfits presided over by 
Presidents Lynch and 
Johnson. Had they taken 
a few whacks at the 
fledgling, the old cry of 
a ‘crushing’ basebal] 
monopoly would have 
been raised once again. 
It was said that the Na- 
tional was a monopoly be- 
fore the advent of the 
American, and yet the lat- 

ter is alive to-day. And when the time is really ripe 
and the backers of a third first-class league can put such 
a one in the field, it will receive a financial welcome 
that no older organization will be strong enough to 
combat. But before the backers of such an organiza- 
tion start out todo business, they must recognize the 
fact that to-day there are not 
enough good players to satis- 
factorily equip the teams in 
the two major leagues. 

‘‘Let them look at the 

Braves, the Brooklyns, the 
Cardinals, the Browns and the 
Highlanders. Every one of 
them is sorely pressed for 
good material, is scouring 
the country for any player 
that looks promising, and is 
frantically endeavoring to de- 
velop the youngsters on hand 
and keep the oldsters up to 
‘the scratch. Then look at 
those that are at present much 
better off. Doesn’t McGraw 
need more pitchers for the 
Giants? Won’t the Cubs soon 
have to be materially 
strengthened because their veterans are mak- 
ing about their last gallant stand? Aren’t the 
Pirates, the Reds and the Quakers .in such condition 
that they would gladly welcome and pay for a few 
real world beaters? Are the Athletics not playing 
off form this year because their old stand-bys appear 
to have weakened, and wouldn’t the Tigers and Naps 
be glad to grab anybody that could really deliver 
some up-to-the-minute baseball goods? I tell you, 
George, we need more ma- 
terial than we can get to 
keep sixteen major-league 
teams on anything like an 
even footing, and a new- 
comer must dig, and dig 
deep, to get players of any 
consequence. 

‘‘Then, again, most people 
are laboring under the mis- 
taken i impression that eve! ¥ 

, an thing in baseball is covere 

third bate for the White with gold coin. They look 

Sox. at the Polo Grounds stadium, 

and draw mental pictures of 

Owner Brush down in his cellars shoveling the money 

into bins. Well, he has made money and he has built 
(Continued on page 159.) 


If he ever slips—good night! 
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People Talked About 
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JUDGE IRA B, JONES, ONE FAMILY ALMOST A WHOLE LODGE 
rmer Chief Justice of the Su E. D. Meeker, of Cropsey, Ill. (center of first row), and his eight stalwart sons, all members of Cropsey Camp, of Modern The Danish Arctic explorer, who 
me Court of South Carolina, a Woodmen of America. The father is one of the pioneer settlers of Cropsey. The Meekers are all well-to-do merchants i 


with his engineer, Iversen, was 
didate for Governor of his State and farmers. This group is believed to be a record breaker of its kind. rescued after two years of hardship 
opposition to Governor Blease, 


‘ and suffering in the wastes of 

10 seeks renomination Ata northern Greenland, and after he 
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NTERNA NA AKRIS 


MRS. ELMER E. BLACK, IRA S. BASSETT, ANDREW H. GREEN, JR., A. R. W. RECORD, MRS. JAMES S. SHERMAN, 
Of New York, the first American woman to be in Traffic Manager of the Of Detroit, Mich., impersonating Of the San Francisco Wife of the Vice-President of the United States, 
vited to the International Peace Congress, next Sep Pittsburgh Chamber of Cadillac, the French explorer, who (Cal.) post-office, claim- who in spite of hot weather refused to leave 
tember, in Geneva, Switzerland. For two years Commerce, who con founded Detroit 211 years ago. Mr. ed to be the world’s for a cooler clime while her husband remained in 
Vrs. Black has devoted herself to the organization ceived the idea of an ex Green, who is a leading manulac- champion letter distri- Washington to preside over the Senate. Mrs. Sher- 
of peace clubs in leading universities. She is shown cursion train to show the turer and a public-spirited citizen, buter. He “cased” 445 man has presided over the sccond most important 
» the costly gown she wore when she was pre country what Pittsburgh caused the arrest of several Detroit cards at the rate of home in the land with grace and dignity. She is 
sented at the English court. produces. aldermen on the charge of grafiing. seventy-six per minute. highly esteemed at the national capital. 
Toole, the 
0 beauty, 
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MISS HANNAH PATTERSON, MRS. IDA F. NORTON, MISS ADELE SHAW, MISS MARY FLINN, 


ost peop lember of the Pittsburgh Civic Club, A widely known musician, formerly Secretary of the Pittsburgh Council of Dauchier of former State Senator Wil 

. President of the Wilson College Al at the head of a conservatory of music, the National League of Women Work liam Flinn,and prominently connected 
r the n 1ae Association, and first Vice and a member of the Colonial Dames. ers, and a member of the Thurston with various charitable organizations. 
hat evs esident of the Consumer’s League. Gleim Social Service League. 
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They look PROMINENT SOCIETY WOMEN OF PITTSBURGH WHO ARE WORKERS FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


s stadium, 





























MRS. J. O. MILLER, 


Daughter of Julian Kennedy, promi- 

nent as a civic worker. She is treas- 

urer of the Pennsylvania Equal Fran- 
chise Federation. 


, The women above pictured, who are socially prominent in Pittsburgh, Pa., appeared on successive afternoons before audiences at the leading vaudeville theater 
ictures of in that city, where, between song and dance and music and pantomime, they preached the gospel of “‘ votes for women.’’ This was the beginning of a stren- 
the money uous fight which Pennsylvania women will wage for the ballot, and which will culminate in 1913 in the introduction of a bill in the islature providing for 
has built equal suffrage. The workers herewith mentioned planned to go to all the Pittsburgh theaters until every play-goer had been reached, and then to turn to the 
amusement houses of outlying cities and towns. They employed a corps of college young women to go through the theaters at intermissions, distributing 

franchise literature and advancing franchise arguments. 
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\ NOTABLE CONTEST IN THI 
Start of the national elimination balloon race at Kansas City, Mo 
that should take part in the International Contest 
Gordon Bennett Trophy 


AIR 


which determined the balloons 

ut Stuttgart, Germany, next fall, for the James 

There were seven contestants and the picture shows the “Million Popu 

lation II” ascending. The race was won by the “Uncle Sam,” Captain H. E. Honeywell pilot, which 

sailed 925 miles to Manassas, Va The “Kansas City I,” John Watts pilot, was second, traveling 

640 miles to a point near Detroit, igan. The “Drifter,”’ Albert Holtz pilot, was third, covering 
125 miles, and landing near New Berlin, Wisconsin 








LATEST TYPE OF FLYING MACHINE. 
The “flying boat,” a new kind of hydro-acroplane, declared to be “fool proof,” lately successfully 
tested at Hammondsport, N. Y. t was built by Glenn H. Curtiss, carried three persons, and is 
claimed to be a really safe aircraft. In the air it makes nearly sixty miles an hour. On the water 
it speeds about fifty miles an hour. The old style aeroplane is shown at the right. 
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ST. LOUISANS GIVING 
The Million Population Club, of St 


and sunshades 


rHEIR BALLOON A “SEND.-OFI 


Louis, marching around ‘Million Population II,’ with banner 
ing shouts to the pilot of the airship The people of St. Lou 

time when their city will have a population of 1,000,000. Thx 
club mentioned is doing its utmost to boost the city, seizing every occasion to give publicity to it 
ind the opportunit The reason for naming this balloon is therefore clear 
Million Population Il \ winner, made a flight, landing at Spring 
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A DISASTROUS AND SPECTACULAR OIL FIRE. 


rhe oil steamer “Trinidadian” burning at Marcus Hook, near Chester, Pa. 

took fire, and the flames spread to the vessel, which was nearby. Fire tugs poured great quantities 

of water on the burning ship, but the flames were not subdued before much damage was done 
he total loss ashore and afloat is estimated at $400,000, 
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Oil works on shore 














COPYRIGHT UVADERWOOL 
BOY SCOUTS AS PRACTICAL SANITARIANS. 
Members of the famous organization cleaning up the sidewalk in front of an East Side tenement in 
New York. »y Scouts have been going about the streets and inspecting houses, in order to dis 
cover and to remove rubbish and filth which are unsightly and which menace the people's health. 
The young fellows have shown themselves zealous and apt in this useful work, and have given 
their organization a new title to respect. 


& UNDERWOOD 


GIVING A PICNIC TO 10,000 CHILDREN. 
Big parade of youngsters at Atchison, Kansas, guests of B..P. Waggener (insert picture), Genera! 
Solicitor for the Missouri Pacific Railroad, and widely known in Kansas politics. Mr. Waggene 
gave the entertainment in celebration of his sixty-sixth birthday. The features included circus pet 
formances, aeroplane flights, cavalry drills and a vaudeville show. Mr. Waggener has been givin 
these-picnics for years, and in Atchison they rival in interest the celebration of the Fourth of July 
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GUN DRILL IN AN ARTILLERY CAMP CITIZEN SOLDIERS IN UNCLE SAM'S SCHOOL. 
1ited States artillerymen from Fort Myer, Va., out on a “hike,” under command of Major ¢ Militiamen on the firing line at the great encampment of United States Regulars and National 
Summerall, camping and practicing at Philadelphia. The soldiers are Batteries D and I Guardsmen at Mount Gretna, Pa This encampment is a school of instruction in which the 
ird United States Artillery. They will join other troops in an “attack” on New Yort The militia are taught the methods of Regulars and in which troops of State and Nation learn to work 
yy city will be defended by the National Guard of New York. together. 
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| BOLLENBECK DuFOUR 
ae PLAYING A GREAT WAR GAME IN WISCONSIN. A DOOMED CHINESE LOOTER, 

Camp of the “Blue” army near Dayton, Wisconsin, at which point one of the greatest military maneuver campaigns A plunderer captured during the recent revolutionary troubles in Hankow, 
son shore ever held in the United States took place. The “Blues” were composed of Illinois and Wisconsin militia under com China, exposed to the public gaze and general derision before being shot. The 
t quantities mand of Colonel Orlando Holway, of La Crosse, Wis. Regulars commanded by Colonel R. M. Getty, of Fort Sheri ithorities during the trouble were very strict about looting, and looters re 
was done dan, Ill., composed the “Red”? army. There were three thousand men on each side. and they fought a sham battle in ceived short shrift. Scores of them were caught robbing houses and stores, and 

which 85,000 shots were fired. The “Blues” won by a flanking combined with a frontal attack. The “Reds” were were summarily executed. The same stern measures were taken at Peking and 

supposed to represent States west of the Mississippi and the “Blues” States east of that river. The batile was fought other cities where there was much rioting, and where hundreds of buildings 
over hills and valleys, sandy roads and tracts studded with trees and brush. were robbed and burned. 
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RARTWICK STONE 
), Genera! > oe - . uw _— — > _ => 
aleene DIFFICULTIES OF RAILROAD BUILDING IN THE WEST PIONEER DAY IN SALT LAKE CITY. 
circus pet inta Fe railroad steel bridge gang placing 100-foot girders in position across Government Mormons celebrating by a parade the 64th anniversary of the arrival of the first pioneers of their 
een givin Canyon, on the Verde Valley Railroad, in Arizona. The canyon is deep, and only with the aid of faith in Utah. This part of the parade shows a party of pioneers traveling in their prairie schooners 
rth of July a powerful crane could bridge construction be carried on successfully and rapidly. across the then trackless and uninhabited plains. 
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The Woman Spy’ ~ 


N HIS tent sat the colonel, young, boyish, but 
old with the burden of responsibility and of ex- 
perience. Opposite him sat a woman. She, 
too, was young—younger than he—but calmer. 

Her gray eyes, tinged with the sky’s blue, were those 
of one who had looked on many things, unafraid. 
I'he soft curves of youth had slipped from her prema- 
turely, and the fullness of maturity had not yet come, 
though its promise was there. 

Outside, the tents in ordered lines filled the square 
along whose sides the sentries paced above the crushed 
red and yellow carpet that the October winds contin- 
ually renewed beneath their feet. Round about, crisp 
oaks and shivering pines rustled pleasantly. The chill 
autumn sunshine brightened with sudden warmth, 
dappling the ground and sparkling on the stacked 
rifles before the tents. A faint odor of sweet fern, 
sun dried, came on the breeze. A butterfly flitted 
over them, fascinated by the brazen glitter. 

The colonel was speaking. ‘‘Who found you?’’ 
he asked eagerly. ‘‘I sent three messengers to 
search. Which found'you?’’ 

‘‘None of them. I came because—because it 
seemed advisable. I did not know that I was spe- 
cially wanted. What is wrong?”’ 

‘*Nothing!’’ The colonel spoke joyously. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing is wrong—now that you have come! I haven’t 
seen you since—since I was in the hospital. You 
don’t know how I| have missed you!”’ 

The woman moved uneasily. ‘‘You were not 
searching for me to tell me this,’’ she protested. 

‘*‘Ah, but I was!’’ he declared. But the light 
went out of his face. ‘‘And for duty, too,’’ he went 
on. ‘*You remember about the spy, of course—the 
one headquarters has been looking for so long? Well, 
they’ve found him!’’ 

The woman sat motionless. 
tioned at last, as he waited. 
him? Who? How?’’ 

The colonel hesitated. ‘‘Not exactly caught him,”’ 
he corrected. ‘‘They’ve merely found him out. He 
is a Captain Maxwell, who has been attached to 
brigade headquarter3 as a scout. It was only by the 
merest accident that suspicion was aroused. Then it 
was too late; he had ridden out of camp an hour be- 
fore. General Randolph was loth to suspect him at 
first and precious time was lost. Later it was found 
that a package of maps, signal code and dispatches 
had gone, too. They are most important—in fact, 
crucial. The moment their loss was discovered, 
orders were sent broadcast to hem Maxwell in, and 
special vigilance has been enjoined on me. General 
Randolph thinks Maxwell will try to get through to 
the North in this vicinity. I have drawn the net as 
closely as I can, but I fear he may find a hole in it. 
So I want your help. You understand?’’ 

The girl nodded. ‘‘Yes,’’ she said slowly. ‘‘I 
understand. Have you a description of this man?’’ 

‘“*Yes. Here it is.’’ The colonel fished a paper 
from a portfolio. ‘‘Short, slim, beardless, rather 
effeminate looking, dark hair, small hands and feet, 
straight nose, gray eyes, plenty of nerve—(Gad! I 
should think so!)—wore a loose-fitting butternut uni- 
form and a service cap,’’ he read. Then he passed 
the paper over. ‘‘That’s all,’’ he said. ‘‘Read it 
yourself.’’ 

Thoughtfully the girl scanned the paper, but her 


**Yes?’’ she ques- 
**So they’ve caught 


fingers shook. At last she handed it back. ‘‘He has 
passes, of course,’’ she mused. 
‘“‘Of course; both special and general. He was 


accustomed to go and come as freely as yourself. 
But they will do him no good. All passes bearing 
date older than yesterday have been revoked. Any 
attempt to cross the lines with any of them would 
mean instant arrest. You yourself could not 
cross.”’ 

The woman rose and walked to the door and stood 
for a moment gazing across the busy camp. Word of 
her arrival had spread and curious soldiers had drawn 
as near to the colonel’s tent as they dared, hoping to 
catch a glimpse of the famous woman scout. She did 
not see them, however, but stared westward with 
white face and troubled eyes. 

At last, when the colonel was about to speak, she 
turned and came toward him. ‘‘I am personally 
acquainted with Captain Maxwell,’’ she said slowly, 
‘fand I do not believe he isa traitor! But in this 
war—who can tell? With father against son, brother 
against brother, right seems wrong, and wrong right. 
He must be caught, of course; but—’’ She choked, 
then went on, ‘‘You must not hang him! You must 
not!’’ 

The colonel’s face flushed red. 
rules of the game,’’ he answered slowly. 
the chances. He must pay the penalty.”’ 

Dry-eyed, dry-lipped, the girl faced him. 
say he shall not!’’ shecried. ‘‘He is clever—cleverer 
than all your men! Not one of you can catch him. 
He will get through with the papers—unless I stop 
him. I candoit. I know—what I know. And I can 
stop him. But—I will not—unless—unless——”’ 

**Unless?’’ 

‘*Unless—unless— Oh, I know what you will say! 
It is traitorous even to hesitate. Well, yes, it is! 
But I was a woman before I was a soldier. I—I will 
bargain with you for this man’s life. If I get you 


**He knew the 
*‘He took 


“*And I 


back your papers, will you let him go? Other- 
wise——’”’ 
Colonel Mason drew his breath sharply. ‘‘What 


By CRITTENDEN MARRIOTT 


’ 


he demanded hissingly. 
‘*a comprehen- 


do you want exactly?’ 
‘*Write me a pass,’’ she ordered- 


sive pass that will let him cross the lines without 
delay, and—and—I will get your papers back.’’ 
For a moment the colonel stared at her; then he 


jerked a sheet of paper out upon the rude table and 
wrote a few words across it. ‘‘Will this do?’’ he 
demanded. 

The woman scanned it eagerly, then slipped it into 
her jacket. ‘‘Yes,’’ she answered. 


**Stop!’’ Colonel Mason’s voice broke. ‘*‘What 
—what is this man to you,’’ he demanded, ‘‘that you 
bargain for his life? Yes, his life! For he is 


guilty. I could read it in your eyes. You have sus- 
pected him before. Now you no longer suspect—you 
know! He is guilty, and you know it. What is he 
to you—friend, brother, lover? I—I must know! I 
will know!’’ 

‘*You have no right to ask.’’ 
was low and uncertain. 

‘*T have every right to ask, as a soldier and asa 
man. As a soldier, I am staking my own life and 
the fortunes of my country on your dealings with 
him. As aman, I am staking almost as much. I 
did not mean to speak now, but—but I love you! 
The soldier would not dare to risk so much for any 
one living, but the man dares to do so because you 
have given your word, because he knows—knows that 
you are true and honest and——’’ 

**Stop, stop!’’ 

‘‘No. Let me goon. It may be best to let this 
spy escape if by so doing we can recover the papers. 
After all, his life is little and the papers are much. 
I give him the benefit of the doubt, because you ask 
it. I remember—six months ago, in the hospital, 
when they thought me dying, you came and stood be- 
side me. The surgeon told you I was unconscious. 
Perhaps I was; but if I were dead and you stood be- 
side me, I would know it. You bent over me—the 
surgeon had gone—you——’”’ 

‘*Stop, stop!’’ 

‘*You kissed me. Your tears fell on my face. 
You think I did not know! ButI knew! I knew! I 
have not seen you from that day to this. I had hoped 
—some day—but 1 know better now. You shall save 
your lover—if he is your lover——’’ 

**Before God, no!’’ 

The man’s face flushed with sudden joy. 
Thank God! Then—then——’’ 

Bravely she lifted her eyes to his. ‘‘Listen!’’ she 
said gently. ‘‘I cannot give you an—an answer now. 
I am-—-bewildered. I did not know that you loved 
me. I thought I had given my love unasked—— ”’ 

With a cry he caught her to him, and for an in- 
stant she clung against his breast, her lips crushed to 
his; then fiercely she wrenched herself free. 

**T will not have it!’’ she cried. ‘‘Not now! Not 
when— Colonel Mason, I must leave at once. But, 
first, I desire to write a letter. May I do so here?’’ 

The colonel drew back. Once more he was the 
officer. ‘‘Surely,’’ he answered. ‘‘The tent is at 
your service. I will have your horse brought up.’’ 
With a bow he stepped out and let the flap fall 
behind him. 

In a few moments the girl appeared at the door, 
sealed letter in hand. At her low call the colonel 
faced her. The orderly was holding her horse a dozen 
yards away. 

‘Colonel Mason,’’ she said slowly, ‘‘I want you to 
keep this letter for me. It is addressed to you, but 
you are not to open it till the time comes. Then— 
open it and—and do as it says. You will know when 
the time comes. Yes, you will know. Good-by!’’ 

The colonel bowed above the hand she offered. 

“‘Good-by !’’ he answered gravely. 

Then she was gone, bending low in the saddle, 
scurrying across the neglected meadow till she van- 
ished into the yellow blotch of oak at the farther 
verge. 

Straight north she rode. Beneath her horse’s 
hoofs rabbits fled away, their white flags of truce 
unfurled; but she did not heed. A rivulet crossed 
her path, but she splashed through without slackening, 
dashing the banks with the flying water. Blackberry 
vines, rank with the summer’s growth, caught at her 
limbs and tore her horse’s steaming chest. On, 
straight on, through field, thicket and marsh, until 
the patter of rifle fire came to her ears and she saw 
white wisps of smoke swaying above distant trees. 

On the crest of a low ridge she reined in. The 
scattering shots were close at hand now. Below her, 
half a mile distant, along the edge of the woods that 
rolled down from just below where she stood, ran the 
picket line. Still closer, out of sight, among the 
trees, she knew sat two masked batteries, watching 
the green strip of no man’s land that stretched to the 
distant woods that sheltered the Northern pickets. 
Across that space the fugitive Maxwell must pass. 

Quickly she swung down from her horse and began 
to rake fallen leaves and brush into a pile. When it 
was large enough she struck a match and a wisp of 
smoke curled upward, drifting among the green-gold 
trunks on either hand. 

Faster she worked, gathering damp leaves in arm- 
fuls and stumbling to the fire with them. They 
muffled the flames and the smoke rose denser and 
denser. Then, at last, she flung her light blanket 
across the pile. When it bellied with the hot air, 
she jerked it off, releasing a ball of smoke that soared 


The woman's voice 


*“*No! 
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aloft, balloon-like. Just so the Indians of the West 
signal to their painted mates. 

Three times she signaled, then mounted and h 
ried forward, quartering toward the left. Well sh. 
knew that many eyes had read that smoke and t! 
many men would hurry toward it. As she went, 
heard the bugles blaring all around her. 

Near the edge of the woods a sharp challenge 
halted her. 


‘‘Friend!’’ she answered, as she had answered 
once before that day. ‘‘Friend! Without the co 
tersign!’’ 


Soon she found herself in the presence of a score 
of men—a small outpost—one of the ganglions whence 
stretched the thin picket nerve. 

A boy, slim, sunburned, dusty, gantleted, clanking 
sword on thigh, advanced to meet her, his eyes bright 
with recognition. 


‘*Miss Jackson!’’ he exclaimed, touching the visor 


of his cap. ‘‘I’m glad to see you. « Do you bring 
orders?’’ 

Smilingly the girl shook her head. ‘‘No,’’ she 
answered. ‘‘I’m on special duty. After that spy 
you know. Please pass me through the lines.’’ 


Yhe young fellow fingered his sword hilt hesitat- 


ingly. ‘‘You have a pass, I suppose?’’ he questioned 
doubtfully. 
‘‘Certainly.’’ She handed over the paper. 


With wrinkled brow the lieutenant scanned it, 
‘‘I’m sorry,’’ he fumbled, ‘‘but this isn’t any good, 
Orders are to refuse all passes bearing date older 
than yesterday. Of course this wasn’t meant to 
apply to you, but orders are orders, you know, Miss 
Jackson. You’ll have to get a special permit.”’ 

The girl threw up her head. ‘‘What?’’ she ex- 
claimed incredulously. ‘‘You—you— Oh, this is 
nonsense! It is imperative that I cross the lines at 
once. Delay would ruin everything. I insist that 
you pass me through, Mr. Kincaid.”’ 

The young fellow reddened beneath his tan, but 
his lips tightened. ‘‘I can’t do it,’’ he protested. 
‘‘I can’t. My orders were explicit. I was to make 
no exceptions. I cannot let you pass. Anyhow, 
there’s nowhere to pass to. The Yanks are at the 
edge of this strip of bottom. You’d run right into 
them. Look! You can see the sun flash on their 
hardware if you’!] watch for a moment.’’ 

The girl rode to the edge of the brush and peered 
over the top of a patch of scarlet sumach. The fer- 
tile bettom land, green with weeds that hid the tiny 
stream that ran down its middle, stretched to the line 
of northern pines. The westering sun sent long 
lances of light along their edges, picking out stray 
bushes, advance guards of the forest, and turning 
them into blots of yellow light. Behind, in the dark 
pines, glittering pin points flashed and vanished and 
flashed again, as rifle or bayonet or sword hilt caught 
the shifting rays. Above, the sky smoldered, red 
with the sunset. 

Something was taking shape at the edge of those 
distant woods. Out of their shadow it streamed into 
the light, a shimmering line dappled with sunshine, 
crowned with sparkles of fire. 

The whole northern forest was vomiting men. 
Line upon line they came, firing, kneeling to reload, 
and rushing on again, the smoke from their rifies 
trailing behind them, their bullets pattering through 
the leaves about her. 

Crash! The ground shook beneath her as the bat- 
teries on the ridge woke to action. A shell burst 
above the charging line, ripping its ranks; but they 
closed up again and came on, firing as they came. 
The first spattering shots rose to a roar. The long 
roll of the drums filled the air. 

Above the tumult rose the blare of a Southern 


bugle. She knew the call. ‘‘Fall back! Fall back!” 
“it clamored. 
The lieutenant caught his bridle. ‘‘Fall back!” 


he ordered. 

Half turning, she glanced around. The men in 
gray were vanishing among the trees. She and the 
officer were alone. Her gantleted hand flashed, now 
up, now down, and her heavy revolver scored a red 
line across his forehead. 

As he reeled beneath the blow, her horse, touched 
by the spur, leaped forward, clear of the trees. From 
her breast she drew a white flag and held it aloft. 

The line sweeping toward her wavered, then came 
on, dividing to either side. An officer, spurring 
ahead, galloped to her side. 

‘‘We saw your signal,’’ he panted, ‘‘and we came. 
But we can’t stay. We have only two regiments 
and the rebs have an army. I hope your information 
is worth while.”’ 

“It is. Maps, plans—everything.’’ She touched 
her bosom and the crackle of papers answered. 

“It will have to be—to pay its price. Had my 
orders been less imperative, I should never have 
come.’’ He rose in his stirrups and stared westward, 
then spun round and clutched at the arm of a bug!er. 
**Sound the retreat!’’ he yelled. To the girl once 
more he turned. ‘‘To the rear! Quick! Their 
cavalry is coming!’’ 

The crash of cannon drowned his voice. 

Out of the sunset the Southern horsemen came, 'i(- 
ing down the thin blue line, crumpling it beneath 
their hoofs. From their column rose the thri! ing 
Confederate yell. 


(Continued on page 159.) 
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Our Sweltering Statesmen 


Echoes of the Last Steaming Days of Congress 


By ROBERT D. 





REED SMOOT, CHAMP CLARK, 


HEINL, 


it 


Of Utah, who has gained the Speaker of the House of Repre 
ime of being the hardest work sentatives, who seldom linds 
Senator at W ashington, in warm enough to make him pee 


is hot weather working trim. off his coat 


LL THE chatter about this year’s heat in 
Washington being worse than last summer 
and harder to bear not remind the 
average congressman of much. They are 

it birds of paradise, these sweltering statesmen. 
[he thought of the next election gives them far more 


does 


concern than the heat. Day after day the sun beat 
relentlessly through the prism-glass ceiling of the 
Senate, but it didn’t dazzle veterans like ‘‘Uncle 
Ike’’ Stephenson, of Minnesota, or ‘‘Uncle Knute’’ 
Nelson, of Minnesota. ‘‘Uncle Ike’’ is eighty-three 


years old and the mention of a cane makes him laugh. 
\ palm-leaf fan sometimes, a lightweight alpaca suit 
for the blistering days and plenty of work is his best 
recipe for keeping cool. Senator Reed Smoot, of 
Utah, who is rapidly gaining the name of being the 
hardest working Senator, declares that if the average 
man will spend the energy on his labors that he does 
on complaining of the heat, he will become a vastly 
cooler and happier individual. 

To tell the truth, there is not much difference in 
the outward appearance of the congressmen, winter 
orsummer. For the most part they wear nearly the 
same clothes. Senator Crane, of Massachusetts, 
changes very little of his harness. Like many an- 
other of his colleagues, he sheds his vest. Senator 
Root, of New York, clings to black. Senator Mc- 
Cumber, of North Dakota, Senator Burton, of Ohio, 
Senator Bailey, of Texas, Senator Hitchcock, of 
Nebraska, and Senator Bourne, of Oregon, wear 
white. Representative Longworth, of Ohio, prefers 
but Representative Taylor, of Colorado, is 
conspicuously identified with a regiment of spotlessly 
attired members of the House. Representative Mur- 
dock, of Kansas, with his fiery-red hair, comes puffing 
along in winter clothes, 

It must be admitted that the continued heat turned 
the talk to other hot summers which the congressmen 


The Value 


E SHALL never be hanged for our busi- 
ness ethics—-they are not bad enough to 
be incriminating—and they shal] never 
earn for us the laurels of supreme virtue, 

since they are not good for anything beyond the earn- 
ing of luecre. Nevertheless, the moral tone of the 
business world is looking up. The man who has not 
perceived this fact in his daily business surroundings 
during the last decade is mentally blind. 

The buyer who could be induced to purchase your 
goods on the persuasive merits of a cheap cigar and 
some fancy eating in a tall place, where the waiter’s 
nose is turned up so high that a quarter tip passes 
unnoticed under it, is getting to be scarcer than the 
shad of the Hudson. The chances are the fellow has 
found out that it pays him to pay for his own enter- 
tainment and look a little more soberly at your prop- 
osition than would be feasible if you were setting up 
the drinks: and he telling you the story of his past life! 

If would dare ask a cus- 


pongee,; 


lf a good salesman nowadays 
tomer out to luncheon at first acquaintance, I have 
yet to see or hear of it. I know that it used to be the 
custom to do so some ten or fifteen years ago, but I 
also know that times have changed so rapidly that 
the ‘‘good fellow’’ basis of trading has had its day. 
The fellow who thinks he can engineer it with waiters 
and bartenders to furnish the proper atmosphere for 
Warming up a customer to purchasing heat is likely 
to have an explosion on his hands that may come off 
at his own expense. 

e treating habit is out of date. It is resented 
80 pertly as to suggest an insult. But so worketh the 
law of compensation that the loss of the ‘‘good 
Umes’’ habit is substituted by the revival of the real, 
old-fashioned friendship in business. It starts with 
& joke at the club and ends in a suggestion or an idea 


the office 


Washington Correspondent 


OBADIAH GARDNER, 


United States Senator from Congressman and Senator-elect 

Maine, who suffered from the from Kentucky, who is a man of 

heat and wished he was home great size and has his troubles in 
in his own cool State keeping cool 


OLLIE JAMES, 


had experienced. The result is a goodly exchange of 
reminiscences under the cooling breezes of the elec- 
tric fans in the cloakrooms. 

‘“*The hottest day and the hottest place I can re- 
member,’’ Speaker Clark told a group, ‘‘was back in 
64, in a wheat field in Kentucky. I worked al! that 
day binding and shocking wheat, and I have cause to 
recall the occasion as the most strenuous period of 
summertime bodily discomfort I have ever known. A 
wheat field is not a cool spot in any event, and when 
farmers find it necessary to harvest their crops ahead 
of a rain, they have to disregard holidays and work 
with a will. I was alternately attending school, 
teaching school and working on the farm at that 
time. Perhaps the heat seemed the more overwhelm- 
ing that summer on account of the fact that the first 
day of the preceding January was the coldest the 
country had ever known. While attending to army 
prisoners and feeding mules at Fort Douglas, both of 
my ears were frozen. It was strange, but I felt 
those frost pains while binding wheat that day in the 
stifling field.”’ 

‘*There was one experience with the heat which I 
shall never forget,’’ said ‘‘Uncle Knute’’ Nelson, to 
a small circle of perspiring Senators, ‘‘and that was 
in the battle trenches in Louisiana, away back in ’63. 
Fighting is not pleasant, and fighting in the intense 
heat of those swampy parishes of Louisiana came as 
close to General Sherman’s famous characterization 
of war as anything I have ever met.’’ The stanch 
Norwegian patriarch of the United States Senate took 
a hitch in his belted trousers and shifted his cool 
alpaca coat, as though to appreciate the comfortable 
corridor of the Capitol in which he stood as he talked. 

‘“‘I was but a stripling of twenty years in those 
days,’’ he continued, ‘‘and I had tramped all the way 
south with my regiment, the Fourth Wisconsin. Our 
command was used in the famous campaign back of 


of Friendship 


By HROLF WISBY 

If any one thinks that a man joins associations like 
the New York Athletic Club—-just to mention a name 
—for the purpose of converting his fat into muscle, 
he can have no idea of the volume of business which 
is transacted at such places. Nearly all of our lead- 
ing clubs find themselves obliged to admit for mem- 
bership a great many people who do business there on 
a social basis. Business men who cannot get to- 
gether during office hours meet at the clubs in the 
evening, and friendships formed in this way prove to 
be more valuable and enduring than those resulting 
from interviews at the office. The out-of-town cus- 
tomer is more handily entertained at one’s club than 
elsewhere, and the man whose social position is valu- 
able finds at the club a ready market for his influence. 

One of the most successful lawyers of Washington 
claims that his valuable clientele is due more to his 
ability to make friends than to his legal qualifica- 


tions. ‘‘There are at least a score of lawyers much 
cleverer than I in this town,”’ he said, ‘‘but they 
haven’t got the social power necessary to make 


friends out of their clients.’’ The same thing applies 
to every other line of human endeavor—the ability to 
create friendship remains one of the strongest piliars 
of a man’s success. 

A very sage and immensely learned specialist 
physician settled down in New York, catering to the 
patronage of the elect society. Though he was prob- 
ably the best qualified expert in his line and had the 
advantage of an admirable location at Central Park 
South, he failed to get on and had to move over on the 
East Side, where he is now building up a lowly prac- 
tice among the tenement people. His place at Cen- 
tral Park South was taken by a green physician, fresh 
from college, with a handsome supply of good looks 
and smart ways rather than brains and experience. 
In a surprisingly short time this nervy young chap 
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JAMES C. NEEDHAM, CARMI THOMPSON. 
Congressman from California, President Taft's new secretary, 
who sensibly wears light-weight whe does not remove his coat 
clothes and is never overheated while at work, the White House 


in the warmest weather. being comparatively cool. 


New Orleans, where we fought right into that secorch- 
ing summer of ’63. We dug trenches night and day 
in stifling heat, and when we were not throwing up 
breastworks we were pushing through the swamps 
and underbrush after the Confederates. The suffer- 
ings of the wounded were fearful. There was no ice, 
of course. At times I almost would have given my 
right hand for a cool drink of water. Before Port 
Hudson, June 14th, I was wounded severely and taken 
prisoner. Many months afterward I reached the cool 
north country. Yes, sir, Louisiana in those days was 
a pretty hot place—and I haven’t the slightest hesi- 
tation in naming it as the hottest locality I was ever 
in.’’ 

A congressman is pretty much of a human being, 
after all. When it steams up, he is apt to peel off 
his coat like any other man. The group of photo- 
graphs accompanying this article are abundant proof 
of the fact that our statesmen are not vain. Mr. 
Thompson, the President’s new secretary, is seen 
with his coat on; but possibly that is because they 
have. a private refrigerating plant at the White 
House. Speaker Clark has not seen fit to remove 
any of his wearing apparel, but it may be explained 
that he wears very lightweight clothing. On the 
other hand, such men as Senator Smoot, Senator 
Gardner, of Maine, and not a few others have had 
no scruples about pulling off their coats. One of the 
most enthusiastic seekers of a cooler temperature is 
Senator-elect Ollie James, of Kentucky, who has 
been described as a perfect mountain of a man. 

But, generally speaking, it takes more than ordi- 
nary heat to get a rise out of the average congress- 
man. He is far too busy rebuilding his political 
fences and figuring on the re-election fight to be 
troubled about weather conditions. And it is just 
as well, for complaining about the heat is a useless 
task. 


in Business 


wormed his way into the confidence of certain fami- 
lies belonging to the most exclusive set. 

He could join in repartee with the inborn assur- 
ance of a duck headed for the water; he could lead a 
cotillon, with a distinguished smirk, until it seemed 
that he would be tying them into knots and bows, 
and he could tell a really funny story, most wonder- 
ful to tell, without jabbing his listeners in the ribs 
and starting the laugh himself. These accomplish- 
ments made him a welcome guest at many of the 
great houses on Fifth Avenue and in Newport, and 
when any of these rich people fall ill—or imagine 
they are—they somehow remember that the new man 
is a physician! He is now house physician to some 
of our leading families, and he has managed to make 
a fortune of his own, partly from his practice rev- 
enue, but mostly from tips given by influential men 
in the ‘‘know’’ with whom he is on friendship terms. 

The salesman who was formerly intent on getting 
orders by means of the ‘‘happy days’’ system of 
cigars and drinks now courts the friendship of his 
customers on utilitarian lines. He tries to make 
suggestions that will be of use. He essays an idea 
or drops a piece of news, intended to do the customer 
some good. Not infrequently an expert salesman 
will study the methods of a customer, and even the 
methods in use in his establishment, before approach- 
ing him, so as to be in a position to talk intelligently 
on his needs, and perhaps spring a new idea that will 
attract attention. Then the customer is liable to be 
indebted to him in a friendly way, which is the bet- 
ter way of securing a man’s business and holding it. 

It must not be understood that I recommend friend- 
ship in business for the sake of friendship. Some- 
times a man is much better off without friends, so 
called; but, then, it is up to him to make friends out 
of the strangers he finds himself among. 
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Connecting roofs of neighbors beautified for health and ease. Such a sky garden, or one ona single 
rool, is made delightful by adherence to any one of several color schemes 
and white pansies and brilliant 
yellow nasturtiums form a variety of blooms, and various shrubs and vines enrich the greens 


dominate, marigolds, white petunias, bachelo:1 buttons, vellow 


O IMAGINE a fresh and lovely garden of 
shady and sequestered nooks, flooded with 
sunshine and swept by every breeze that 
blows, where fragrant flowers grace the 

walls and rows of hedges line the walks, and over- 
head a spacious canopy of blue sky or drifting clouds 

a tranquil place in the midst of a restless city, a 
green and inviting oasis in a desert of chimney tops 
~-to picture this is to have some conception of the 
city housetop transformed into a garden. 

The city dweller of to-day, singularly enough, has 
long neglected the pleasure possibilities of his roof. 
If he thinks of it at all, it very likely suggests soli- 
tude, with empty spaces and dreary silence. There is 
a bare and ugly roofing in a blinding glare of sun- 
light. Chimneys, weird and stark, make clumsy 
silhouettes against the sky, and unguarded walls lead 
off like a precipice into a yawning abyss of street be- 
low. Beyond and stretching away in every direc- 
tion are miles and miles of other housetops, so similar 
in design that they might be one reflection in a gal- 
lery of mirrors endlessly repeated. 

This is such a familiar scene that the idea of turn- 
ing it all into a garden will not at first arouse much 
enthusiasm. ‘‘It’s entirely too magical for modern 
times!’’ exclaims the skeptical householder. Yet 
oftentimes his nature-loving self, confined within the 
limits of brick and mortar, has undoubtedly reached 
the point of rebellion. Perhaps, after all, a roof gar- 
den might be made to appeal to this very city dweller, 
when he realizes that on his own housetop are all the 
possibilities of pleasure for which he has longed. 

With a mind open to conviction, let any house- 
holder go up to his roof some bright April morning 
and consider its advantages, for its possibilities as a 
garden spot are bound to dawn upon him. The press- 
ing problem is not so much to plan a garden at first 
as it is to get rid of unsightly things. The gardener 
must make up his mind to invest the solitude with 
something akin to life; to rob the big, homely cor- 
ners of their loneliness; to decorate unprepossessing 
chimneys with clinging vines, and skylights and para- 
pets with flower beds. 

To begin with, the roof gardener must seek the 
aid of Mother Nature, as he would in the country. 
He will find in her a faithful, tried and trusted friend, 
who may be depended upon to furnish life and color. 
But, unlike the country, these surroundings are not 
entirely suitable for her. There is no moist earth or 
grass or trees to be used as a setting, no crumbling 
walls or mossy stones over which she may climb. 
Rather there is an uninviting brick parapet and mo- 
notonous level which would repel any advances she 
might make. Happily this obstacle is not insur- 
mountable, as a little garden-craft will work wonders. 
The use of lattice work as a background will prove to 
be as indispensable as scenery fora stage setting; 
lattice for the chimneys, lattice for the parapet, lat- 
tice for the roof door, and anywhere and everywhere 
it is desirable to disguise architectural blemishes. 

As a matter of fact, there is no reason why the 
roof need be ugly. Nor is it necessary to use a roof- 
ing of tin that will absorb and hold the heat of the 
summer’s sun. There are many artistic possibilities 
in the green tiling used by the architect who has 
learned its permanent usefulness. These tiles are 
made in soft tones that very much resemble Mother 
Nature’s green grass, and, when used as a substitute 
for tin, will solve the flooring problem for all time. 

Once free from the tyranny of the roofing, the 
gardener sighs with relief and looks eagerly about 
for the next alteration. This is the parapet, and it, 
too, is not a thing of beauty, although highly useful 
as asort of a sentinel at the roof’s edge. Lattice 
work will bring a great change in its appearance. 
Where the view is particularly fine, the parapet may 
be replaced by an iron railing. After the parapet 
and tiling have been treated to a coat of green 
paint, the hardest part of the gardener’s task is over. 
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\ place of beauty with rustic structure in which a woman is 


seen at the piano. Flor a rustic structure like that promi 

nently seen in this picture, a vine of rambler roses or morn 

ing glories might be supplemented for other spaces by a com 

bination of purple asters, zenias, and violet pansies, with 

cosmos, fox-glovejand asters alternating with white edger 

atum and pansies. As will be seen, shrubs in profusion add 
to these roof gardens. 


It is indispensable, of course, for the gardener 
next to find a place where the blossoms and plants 
will grow. It is a simple matter to provide a supply 
of rich earth from the nearest greenhouse. This is 
to be used in boxes similar to those commonly dis- 
played in the windows of town houses. These flower 
boxes should be provided in both square and oblong 
shapes, and have holes drilled in them for drainage. 
The oblong box is best adapted for the top of the 
parapets, while the square-shaped box will help out 
nicely whenever a skylight is to be covered up. Many 
artistic combinations can be made in the arrange- 
ment of the boxes, and the effect will be almost a 
complete illusion of a growing garden in the country. 
Plants will show effectively in the boxes on the para- 
pets, and vines in those by the chimneys. 

When it comes to planting, there are some slight 
difficulties to be encountered. If this were a simple 
country garden, Mother Nature could be granted a 
free hand; for, with trees and stone walls and long, 
grassy glades beyond, almost any varied masses of 
color will result in delightful contrasts. Even short- 
lived flowers are welcome, as when they finally be- 
come lifeless stalks they soon fade out of sight in the 
great profusion of other growing things. It is quite 
different in the city. Therefore it is important to 
select flowers that are hardy and whose colors blend 
easily in their artificial setting. It is obvious that 
moisture and shade loving plants are unsuited to the 
intense sunlight of the housetop. On the other hand, 
there is no better place for some of the hardiest and 
most vividly colored flowers. There are three simple 
color schemes adapted to oblong boxes, where low and 
spreading plants show to best advantage. 

Where the color scheme is to be yellow, it is best 
to keep within its tone, using a wide variety of flow- 
ers. For very deep yellow one should plant mari- 
golds. Then follow with white petunias and bachelor 
buttons. Pale yellow and white pansies may come 
next, and after them some brilliant yellow nastur- 
tiums. Every box should have several slips of Eng- 
lish ivy. If scarlet is to be the chief color, scarlet 
geraniums should be alternated with white geraniums, 


ent 


slor, 
salvi 


icc? 


viewpoint, showing possibilities. On a roof like this, if one 
scarlet geraniums should be alternated with white geraniums, 
1 and Chinese asters, with plenty of ivy as well as other vines 
ding to conformation of the available spaces 


crimson cana indica, white salvia and China asters, 
Another effective arrangement is purple asters and 
zenias, and violet pansies with cosmos, foxglove and 
asters, each alternating with white edgeratum and 
pansies. There should be plenty of ivy in the boxes, 

The square boxes call fora different type of plant, 
something taller and more pretentious. With a color 
scheme of yellow, one should plant hardy yellow 
chrysanthemums, alternating with white marguerites 
and snowballs. In following out the scarlet color 
scheme, plant jack roses and crimson sage and spirza, 
The violet calls for Florentine iris and purple ragged 
sailor. Morning glories, honeysuckles and moon 
flowers may be trained to grow on the chimney 
trellis. Tall shrubs, palms and ferns in green- 
painted tubs and boxes, to take the place of trees and 
fit into corners, complete the scenic effect. 

3ecause of the intense sunlight, the plants are un- 
usually vigorous and will last until the October frosts. 
It will be found that the experience gained the first 
year will open the way for experiments in the future. 
The garden may be started the next year in April, 
with the snowdrops and crocus, which soon push their 
way through the softening ground, and be followed 
by tulips and daffodils, which will bloom and wane be- 
fore the time comes for the regular planting in May. 

With the spring planting done, the garden still is 
only half finished. It is still to be made comfortable 
as a lounging place. A portable rustic summerhouse, 
large enough to accommodate several armchairs and 
a piano, may be bought ready to set up. This is 
artistic and useful, and provides a sheltered cozy 
corner. There are many nooks for rockers, reclining 
chairs, rustic seats and small tables for teas or bridge. 

With the flight of the spring days into summer, 
the hammock is brought intouse. Any breezy corner 
will do for this, and, although no tree trunks are 
handy, it is easy to improvise a couple of stout, up- 
right posts strengthened by a flooring. An awning 
overhead will keep out the sun or rain. Now for an 
armful of pillows and an interesting book to help for- 
get the monotonous outlook of the city streets and the 
shut-in feeling of existence in barrack-like city 
dwellings. 

While the hammock is well enough for lounging, 


“a place should be provided for those members of the 


family who want to indulge in the luxury of sleeping 
out-of-doors. A_ sleeping balcony is easily con- 
structed. First, erect a lattice work against one side 
of the parapet, and from it suspend an awning. A 
flooring should be built large enough to accommodate 
acot. One quickly learns to revel in the delicious 
coolness of a summer night’s sleep in the open. 

If the garden is large enough, some pretty effects 
can be had by building trellised archways across nar- 
row portions of the roof. The vines can be trained 
to climb the trellis, and their blossoms will soon 
transform the arches into bowers of loveliness. No 
garden would be complete without a children’s corner, 
where they can romp and play undisturbed by the 
honk of the automobile horns. A wire netting over- 
head will make it practicable for handball and other 
games, and a portable swing will bring joy to the |!it- 
tle folk. They can pass many happy hours with mak- 
ing ‘‘dolly clothes’? and ‘‘ring-around-a-rosy.”’ If 
the older boys are handy with their tool box, they can 
put up a pigeon cote and soon have a flock of pets 
around them. 

There are many opportunities for open-air partivs, 
especially at night. The garden may be conver'ed 
into a veritable fairyland of light and color by Jap:n- 
ese lanterns and quantities of bunting. The si ™- 
merhouse makes a practical stage for concerts, ja k- 
o’-lantern shows and amateur theatricals. New!) 
every family can boast of some amateur talent ea: er 
to display itself. Once the charms of the garden on 
the top of one’s own dwelling are appreciated at t! “Ir 
real worth, the elaborate diversions of pleasure pz: KS 
and summer theaters become less attractive. 
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The Woman 


Continued from page 156.) 


ick across the trampled meadow 
i the blue regiments, officers and 
toward the shelter of the trees. 

th them went Belle Jackson, spy. 
for far, however! The guns on the 
had never hushed their clamor. 
harried 
fleeing men. The red-spitting small- 


h ceaseless iteration the. 


fire rang deadlier than before 
f way across, the glare of a bursting 
| flashed red in her eyes; her horss 
sprang violently, plunged and_ fell. 
darkness! 
on she opened her eyes. She was 
g upon the ground, propped against 
dead horse. Colonel Mason knelt 
ie her. In his hand was a sheaf of 
\d-stained papers. His breath whis- 
i through his teeth. 
Oh, thank God, thank God!’’ he 
j 


ped. 


he girl glanced at the papers, then 
the man. ‘‘ Yes, you have them all,’’ 
murmured. ‘‘Allof them. All that 
General Randolph Jost.”’ 
‘he man broke down utterly. ‘‘What 
a cost! What a cost!’’ he wailed. 
od! Why doesn’t that surgeon come? 
You should not have taken the risk! 
Did Maxwell shoot you?”’ 
‘Maxwell!’’ An_ incredulous look 
e over the girl’s face. ‘*‘Don’t you 
w—yet?’’ she questioned faintly. 

I—I am Maxwell!’’ 

‘You!’’ 

‘‘Yes! I am Maxwell and Belle Jack- 
I made a good man, didn’t I? 
| always was a good mimic, and witha 
wig— But it’s all over now.”’ 

The colonel stood up. His face was 
ghastly. ‘‘You! You did this thing! 
You a traitor!’’ he gasped. 

‘‘A traitor!’’ A spasm of pain con- 
tracted the girl’s face; then it passed. 
‘A traitor! Not I!’’ she thrilled. ‘‘] 
fought for my country as you fought for 


son, tov. 


irs—fought in the only way a woman 
in fight. It is not ours to face the 
steel and the cannon; we can only dare 


the rope. Iwas born in the South, but 
Iam no Southerner. I have lived in the 
North, but I am no Northerner. Iam 


an American. The flag is mine. The 
whole land is mine. It shall not be dis- 
I have lied and plotted and 
spied—yes, and would again! But one 
thing—’’ Her voice dropped and the 
look of exultation slipped from her 
face, leaving it ashen. ‘‘I am dying, 
and—and I do not want you to think of 
me more hardly than you must. When 
| ied—as Maxwell—I knew that I was 
suspected. I knew that they were at 
my heels. And I was afraid—afraid! 
I knew that my pass had been revoked 
knew that I must have a new one to 
cross the line. So—I—came to you for 
it—came to trick you—to—to—’’ She 
faltered as she saw the anguish in his 
eyes, 

‘I didn’t,do it!’’ she screamed. ‘‘I 
didn’t do it! I couldn’t after what you 
said. Have-—-have you opened the let- 
ter I gave you?’’ 

“ea 

‘‘Open it now. 

The colonel snatched the envelope 
from his breast and tore it open. It 
contained his pass—the pass that would 
have spelled safety for her. Haltingly 
he read the words scribbled across it. 
“‘Good-by, dear love, good-by !’’ 

‘You see!’’ the girl panted. ‘‘I 
could not cheat you after I knew—not 
even for my country. Oh, how weak we 
women are! 
but—I could not. And therefore I have 
failed—therefore I have brought hun- 
dreds to their deaths—for nothing! 
And I, too, must go with them.’’ 

But the colonel dropped on his kneés 
beside her. ‘‘No, no!’’ he cried. ‘‘You 
must not die! You shall not!’’ 

The girl opened her dulling eyes. 

Vhy live?’’ she breathed. 
would have to hang me.’’ 

‘Never! The South does not hang 
women. And no one knows!’’ He 
gianced around fearfully. ‘‘No one 
need know! You are still the trusted 
ssout! You have—have recaptured the 
papers! Give me your parole to take no 
further part in this war, and——’’ 

‘My parole? You would take it?’’ 

‘Yes, yes, yes!’’ 

‘Thank God! But—it may not be, 
doar heart, it may not be! I cannot 
live! I am shot to pieces. But I am 

id not to die—alone—or by the—rope. 
Dear heart, | must go.’’ 


membered. 


” 


I ought to have done it—| 


**You | 


Spy’s Parole 


But the colonel grasped her hand 
‘*You shall not go!’’ he shrilled. ‘‘ You 
shall not die! Here is the surgeon—at 
last. Promise me that you will live 
promise me to—try—try—try !”’ 

For a long moment the girl stared at 
him: then she smiled. ‘‘I’ll try,’’ she 
murmured softly. ‘‘I give you my) 
parole. I'll try.’’ 


The Old Fan Says: 
(Continued from page 152.) 


one of the finest ball parks in the cour 

try; but he took the Giants when they 
were a baseball joke and Spent coin like 
water for new material, a great man- 
ager and dozens of other things that 
went to build up a winning club. How 
many other managers would chance pay- 
ing $11,000 for a pitcher from a smaller 
league and keep him on the pay-roll for 
several seasons when everybody was 
erying ‘lemon’? How many owners 
will pay a manager a salary equal to 
that received by McGraw? Now Brush 
has a winner and is probably making a 
fortune, because he is located in the 
best baseball city in the country when 
the representative teams are making 
good. But take another look at the Polo 
Grounds, their location in one of the 
most accessible portions of New York 
City, and the immense Brush stadium, 
and figure out for yourself that the 
ground rent and taxes there are no small 
item. 

‘*Suppose the Giants should have a 
bad year and the attendance fall off 
materially. Do you suppose everything 
would look like a golden shower then for 
the New York club and its backers? Do 
you suppose for a minute that every- 
thing is one uninterrupted dream of the 
‘long green’ in Chicago, Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh? Hardly! It is said 
that one year the Cincinnati club spent 
$200,000 for improvements in its park, 
new players, ete. When the books were 
balanced at the end of the season, the 
profits were something under $4,000. 
There are other clubs where the condi- 
tions are no better and some managers 
haven’t made a dollar for years. Then, 
you naturally ask, why do the backers 
stick? Because they like the sport, and 
because, like a breeder of good horses, 
they always hope to land a winner. 
Many are in so deep that they can’t get 
out without assuming tremendous losses, 
and they will hang on, knowing that if 
they ever put forward a pennant winner 
they will be able to recuperate and have 
something to put on the right side of 
the ledger. 

‘‘In some of the cities, notably St. 
Louis and Chicago, the fans will pat- 
ronize baseball whether their clubs are 
winning or losing. But there are others 
where nothing but a pennant contender 
will satisfy them. In some towns the 
fans are more fickle than others—ex- 
travagant in their praise when their 
boys are winning, and working overtime 
in the anvil chorus when there is any 
backsliding. A man with a good grocery 
store may not make as much money as 
Brush or Murphy, but he’ll have a lot 
less to worry about.”’ 

“Is there any way that the clubs 
could be put on a fairly even footing, so 


‘that the fans generally would feel that 


they were getting nip and tuck contests 
day in and day out, and the baseball 
magnates could all make a fair quantity 


of loose change?’’ asked the clerk. 


which I have spoken to you on previous 
occasions, George, and that is for the 
governing bodies in each league to ap- 
|point and pay scouts to go out and 
look around and dig up promising play- 
ers for the weaker and less financially 
prosperous clubs.”’ 


As She Saw It. 


John A. Moroso, the writer, is a 
Southerner. The other'day he was talk- 
ing to an unsophisticated old Southern 
lady, who was very curious about the 
workings of the literary world. 

‘*How are writers paid?’’ she asked. 

Moroso explained. Mostly, he said, 
the writers were paid so many cents a 
| word. 
| The old lady absorbed the informa- 
tion; then, after a minute, she re- 
marked, ‘‘Well, Johnny, if I were you 
I would write just as many words as | 
| possibly could.”’ ‘ 


**T can think of only the one way of 
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he Favorite with Fans 


see Of Then and Now 






Baseball, the national 
game, and 
GENUINE 


‘BULL 
y« DURHAM 


+t SMOKING TOBACCO 


Forty ‘‘rollings’’ in each 5-cent muslin sack 


the national smoke — made 
their first hit in 1859! 


And ever since, this star battery of 
favorites has been winning the same kind 
of friends —the broad-gauge, fair-and- 
square, red-blooded men who take to 
things that are on the level 

—To baseball because it’s straight, 
honest, manly sport 

—To ‘Bull’ Durham, in its plain 
muslin sack, because it’s straight, honest, 
clean tobacco — free from anything arti- 


ficial. : 


That’s why—today—"’ Bull’? Durham 
is smoked, in pipes and cigarettes, by more 
millions of men than all other high-grade 
tobaccos combined ! 


$11,900 for Hitting the “Bull” 


Last year we offered a $50 cash prize to every 
player in a regularly scheduled Baseball game who 
hit the big cut-out ‘*‘ Bull’? Durhamsignthatstands 
in nearly every ball park, with a fairly batted fly 
ball. During the season, 238 batters were lucky 
enough to make one of these $50 ‘‘ Bulls-eyes’’— 
receiving therefor the grand total of $11,900. 
Among the ‘‘Bull’’ Durham hitters were Speaker, 
Titus, Leach, Dooin, Magee, Devore, Shulte, 
and other star players. Philadelphia made the 
largest score—the ‘‘Bull’’ sign being hit in that 
city 19 times, 

In addition to the above cash prize, 72 5-cent 
bags of ‘*Bull’’ Durham were awarded for each 
home run—4133 home runs in all. In this way, 
297,576 5-cent packages—or 18,59816 Ibs.—ot 
‘Bull’? Durham were awarded during the year 


Mahal bho Aelect (e 


Dae A book of “‘papers’’ free 





~ with each 5c muslin sack, 
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Modest Investors 

need special service. They 
need our odd lot facilities 
and they need our Partial 
Payment Plan. 


Send for Circular 4 


john Muir & (0. 


Specialists In 


Odd Lots 


Members New York Stock Exchange, 
71 BROADWAY, - NEW YORK 


“Partial Payment Plan” 








Do you appreciate that in purchasing a high- 
class railroad stock you become a co-partner in 


dent down to the section foreman the entire or- 
ganization, employing thousands of men, is 
working to build up your property and make it 
more valuable in time to come? 

They are doing this without the slightest effort 
on your part, and at the same time are paying 
you 5* or 6 for the use of your money, regard- 
less of the increase in value of your stock as an 
investment 

OUR LETTER THIS WEFK IS ON 
ST. LOUIS & SOUTHWESTERN 

Each week we issue a weekly letter dealing 
with one particular stock, which after careful | 
study we believe a good investment, yielding a 
good return and also one which should increase 
in value. This will be sent on request. Re- 
member, we are brokers for the small as well as 
the large investor. We makea specialty of ex- 
ecuting smal! lots of stock, either to be bought 
outright, on margin, or on our monthly payment 


ALEXANDER & G 


ew York 
Members of [sy York Cotton 
47 Exchange Place, N. Y. Tel. 7791 Hanover. 








Own an Interest In a Railroad 


this railroad property, and that from the Presi- | 
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N. VAIL, G. B 


rHEODORI 


President of the American 
Telephone and of the Western 


Union Telegraph C ompany, Ark., 
who has expressed the opinion President of 
that good times are coming in Bankers 


this country no matter who is 

ele cted President. He thinks 

“business is « utting loose from 
politics,” 








NOTICE 
the home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, at the 
full cash subscription rates, namely. five dollars per 
annum, are placed on what is known as “ Jasper's 
| Preferred List,"’ entitling them to the early delivery 
| their papers and to answers in this column to 


| Inquiries on financial questions having relevancy to 





eeshors | 


Wanting to buy Listed Stocks or 
Bonds for investment and are not 
prepared to pay in full for them can 
arrange with us to have them car- 
ried on a reasonable margin. 


Correspondence is solicited. 


WALSTON H. BROWN & BROS. | 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
| 45 Wall Street New York 





| one reason. 
| as I, 


| wan Street, and, in emergencies, to answer by mail 
or telegraph. Preferred subscribers must remit di- 
rectly to the office of Leslie-J udge Company, in New 
| York, and not through any subscription agency. No 


| | cidelitiomal charge is made for answering questions, 


and all communications are treated confidentially. 
A two-cent postage stamp should always be in- 
closed, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary 
All inquiries should be addresses dto “Jasper,’ 
Financia! Editor, Lest.ie’s WeeKxLy, 225 Fifth Ave., 
New York 


WwW" NOT? Thoughtful men are 
beginning to talk prosperity. 
Bankers are telling me that 

| they look for a business revival; farm- 

‘ers write to me that they expect good 

crops and good prices; merchants say 


|that business is improving slowly but 


surely. 

Again I ask, Why not? There is only 
My readers know it as well 
and that is the activity of the 
stirrers up of strife, the throwers of 


the the upstarts in 


1, alcontent:s 
FRACTIONAL LOTS |minic oe tae Gnamtiens who think 


We issue a Booklet 


Advantages of Fractional Lot 
Trading 


Orders Executed in Unlisted Securities °¢8 Without saying. 


J. F. PIERSON, Jr., & Co. 


(MEMBERS N. Y¥ svece EXCHANGE) 
74 BROADWAY, N. Y. CITY 


884 Columbus Ave. 








Investor's Question.— What are the 
characteristics of a 
vestment bond house? 


high-grade _ in- 





Answer IV.—A high-grade invest- 
ment bond house keeps the good will 


of its clients by selling them safe 


securities, by rendering them effect- 


ive service and by protecting them in 


every contingency. 


Ask for Explanatory Circular X-H. 


P.W. BROOKS ® CO. 
115 Broadway, New York 
Boston Philadelphia 














| Mitchell- Lewis Notes 


| Due August, 1913. Yield 6% 
| Circular 906 on request. 


George H. Burr & Co. 


14 Wall Street Rookery Bldg. 


New York Chicago | 
| Boston Phila St. Louis San Francisco 
Investors’ Booklet on Request. 








Leslie’s Weekly 


“From our first advertisement 
we closed within ten days $3,625 
worth of business and the pros- 
pects for closing many more 
sales are exceptionally good.”’ 








Extract from a letter from one of our 
investment advertisers. 

















| cellent fall business. 


| everything is wrong, but who never tell 
/us how to make things right. 


Everybody wants better times. That 
Better times 

mean better wages, better hours, bet- 
ter prices, better living, and it ought to 


mean a better people. Iam sorry that 


half the time it does not, for some of us| 


| cannot stand prosperity. 
If a beneficent Providence gives us| 


| health, strength and courage, and blesses 


us with good wages, a happy home and 
an opportunity to save, 
japt to forget that this puts us under 
| obligation to live for the best that is in 
jus and not for the worst; to save and 
not to spend; to be generous, not ex- 
travagant; to be careful, not miserly. 
One of the most encouraging state- 
ments I have seen recently is that on 


‘‘The Business and Financial Outlook,’’ | 
| issued at the beginning of this mouth by 


the Fourth National Bank, of the city 
of New York, of which that tireless, 
conservative and _ successful banker, 
James B. Cannon, is president. This 
circular letter reports the result of a 
careful canvass covering the greater 
part of the United States, taking in 
most of the important manufacturing 
and retail centers. 

The circular shows that general busi- 
ness conditions to-day, compared with 
those of the same time last year, are 
much better. The advices cover every 
part of the country, including reports 
from Cleveland, St. Paul, 





Cashier of the 
and Trust Company, Newport, 
who was lately elected 


HENRY, 








NEWMAN ERB, 


Head of the Hawley System of 
Railroads, who, with his asso 
ciates, recently took steps to 


Arkansas Bank 


the Arkansas secure control of the Denver, 
Association. Northwestern and Pacifi« 
Railroad, built by the late 

David H. Moffat, the Denver 

banker The road may be ex 


Subscribers to LESLie’s WEEKLY at, 


tended to Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Hints to 


Who is not pleased by 
‘Every one,’’ of course, my readers say; 
but there is one exception. The dema- 
gogues, the muck-rakers, the trust-bust- 
ers and railroad-smashers, who thrive 
by preaching the gospel of discontent, 
are the unhappy ones. When prosperity 
opens the door to come in, they go out, 
and they know it. 

We are getting into the heat of a 
presidential election. It makes little 
difference to any of us whether one man 
or another is elected President or sent 
to Congress to make our laws, but it 
makes a heap of difference whether 
those we elect are more intent on secur- 
ing prosperous conditions than on per- 
petuating the control of any political 
party. 

I want my readers to think of this. 
Demagogues will try to make them get 


Money-makers 


this report? 


excited over the politics of the candi- | 


dates. The one thing that concerns us 
all is what a candidate will promise to 
do to restore prosperity and if he is one 
whose word can be depended upon. It 
need not be guesswork. The candidates 
are known. Their records have been 


' written and any sensible man ought to 


some of us are | 


be able to reach a reasonable conclusion. 

I see many signs that all the candi- 
dates are inclined more to consider the 
welfare of the nation than the demands 
‘of the demagogues. It will be a happy 
day for all the people when Common 
Sense is restored to the throne and Rea- 
son takes its place as the arbitrator of 
all our differences of opinion. 

The stock market has been drifting 
into a condition of summer stagnation. 
It cannot remain in this condition very 


long. The market will move one way | 
If it| 


or the other, either up or down. 
goes up, the public will come in and 
liven things up. If it goes down, the 


public will get out and intensify the de- | 


pression. The reassuring words of 


| President Taft in his speech of accept- 


| ance and the half promises of the other 


| zation plan. 


Salt Lake | 


City, Denver and St. Louis. The circular | 


reports, ‘‘From all directions come the 
assurance that better times are ahead 
and that people are feeling more hope- 
ful about the future.’’ 

Merchants are carrying small stocks, 
showing no disposition to trade or specu- 
lation, but all getting ready for an ex- 


With this revival | 


in general business, especially in the | 


New England miils, wage-earners are | 


at work at fair pay and their balances 


in the savings banks are no longer being | 


drawn upon. The circular says that 
‘‘this marks a distinct change from the 
conditions existing a year ago.”’ 


presidential candidates that they are not 
bent on a destructive policy are encour- 
aging factors. If the country could be 
assured of a conservative administra- 
tion after the fourth of March next, it 


would only need the fulfillment of the | 
promise of good crops to make Wall 


Street feel a strong upward impulse. 


H., Memphis: Wabash Common will be 
heavily assessed in carrying out the re-organi- 
Seaboard Air Common looks 
better. 

H., Utica, N. Y.: 
sacrifice Republic Iron & Steel, in view of the 
improvement reported in the iron trade and 


This is not a good time to | 


which is bound to continue if politicians and | 


demagogues will let business alone. 

K., San Francisco: It would be advisable to 
put your money into some well established 
company which lists its securities on the stock 


exchanges and gives them a ready market. | 


The small industrial enterprises depend for 
their success on their ability to meet competi- 
tion which is constantly growing. 

B., Hollywood, Cal.: The proposition you 
present simply indicates that certain parties 
are anxious to do a pawnbroker’s business with 
capital other people will furnish. The busi- 
ness is undoubtedly profitable in the hands of a 
conservative, careful, and capable manage- 
ment. As to this, you must make up your 
own mind. 

(Continued on page 161.) 
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By ERNEST NORTON 


OHIO, on the third of September 
| next, they are going to kill the 
goose that laid the golden eggs. 

» so-called common people of Ohio 
roing to adopt a new constitution 
will effectually stop business prog- 
n that State; and this is going to 
accomplished not because the ma- 
ty want it, but because the business 
yle and tax-payers are sound asleep, 
vious of their own peril. 
he prospects are that practically all 
he forty-one proposed amendments 
the constitution of Ohio will be 
adopted. 
his does not mean that the people of 
Ohio want these amendments; but it 
joes mean that an active, organized 
minority (and a pretty small minority 
at that) are going to adopt these amend- 


ments, while the majority are dreamings 


ne -efully. 

1) the first place, the majority took 
no part in the election of delegates to 
the convention, and now the majority 
are too busy to read the proposed amend- 
ments, to say nothing of giving them 
the necessary study for a complete 
inderstanding. 

One amendment changes the jury sys- 
tem so that nine jurymen may render a 
verdict in civil cases. This means that 
there will be a vast increase in the num- 
ber of verdicts against corporations and 
another increase in the amount of the 
verdicts. The ambulance chasers in the 
convention got this one through. 

Another section provides that there 


shall be no limit on the amount that| 


may be recovered in the case of death 
of an employe. 


Then there is a provision for the ini- | 


tiative and referendum on three per 
cent. petitions, and, considering the 
apathy of the tax-payers generally, not 


only will this proposal be adopted, but | 


there will be a pandemonium of new 
laws. 

The veto power 
robbed of much of its efficiency. Some- 
times the Governor has restrained the 
mob. 

There is a provision for the establish- 
ment of the minimum wage, and on the 
official ballot this most revolutionary of 
all provisions is concealed under the 
title of ‘‘Welfare of Employes.’’ Every- 
body is in favor of the ‘‘welfare of em- 
ployes,’’ and consequently this is sure to 
be adopted. 

‘‘Conservation of National Resources’’ 
is the title of an amendment that will 
enable grafters to hold up the gas, oil 
and coal companies. 

There is a provision for compulsory 
workmen’s compensation, and it pro- 
vides that the employer shall pay all the 
expenses for injuries of all kinds, in- 
cluding occupational diseases and every- 
thing else that may be added by the aid 
of the initiative and referendum. 

Then there is the provision for the 
eight-hour day on publie work, the prac- 
tical abolition of the protection of life 
and property through the injunction and 
an extension of the primary-election 
scheme to the limit. 

Municipal ownership of public utili- 
ties is on the program. 

To make sure that no possible hope is 
left for business men and farmers, mu- 
nicipal and State bonds are again made 
taxable, and there is provision for taxes 
on inheritances, incomes and franchises. 

Another little check on progress is 
provided for by adding a hundred per 
cent. liability to the State banks. 

It is proposed to issue $50,000,000 of 
State bonds for good roads that, on ac- 
count of other change in the constitu- 
tion, will buy only $25,000,000 worth of 
roads. 

To make the wreck absolutely certain, 
provision is made to prevent uniformity 
in the organization of school districts 
and to compel variety in municipal gov- 
ernments; this to the end that bond 
limits and safeguards may be unstable. 

Manufacturers of Ohio are now pay- 
ing ordinary county taxes, a Federal in- 
come tax and a State tax on capital 
Stock. Under this new constitution 
they will also pay the county tax on out- 
Standing stock now exempt and will 
have to pay an additional tax to cover 
increased interest on the bonds of the 
municipality or other political sub- 
divisions in which they are located. 

Furthermore, they will have to pay 
increased wages on account of the mini- 
mum-wage provision, will have to pro- 


|same way on 


| 


of the Governor is} 





| therefore, called only “reasonably safe.” 


| pendent Mining Co. of Colorado has the very 


vide for an unknown increase of com- 
pensation in case of the death of an 
employe, will have to pay an enormous 
increase on account of the compulsory 
workmen’s compensation provision, will 
have to face the certainty of a larger 
number of suits and larger damages on 
account of the change in the jury sys- 
tem, and then, if there is anything at 
all left, it can be taken away from them 
by the easy but deadly use of the initia- 
tive and referendum. 

Under the new conditions, if a man 
should have any money that his em- 
ployes want and they choose to strike 
and attempt to appropriate his property 
or burn it, he won’t be able to get either 
protection or redress from the courts. 

With these prospects, holders of Ohio | 
bonds will naturally dispose of them as 
soon as possible. When the 
come taxable at home, there will be no 
market in the State of Ohio and conse- 
quently the general market will be un- 
favorably affected. New 
have to pay higher interest. 
keep present issues for income? 

Ohio stocks will be affected in the 
account of taxation at 
home, but they will be affected still 
further by the enormously increased risk 
of business. The clients of many hank- 
ers, lawyers and trustees are already ad- 
vised against any investments in Ohio 
stocks of any kind and for the sale of 
present holdings as rapidly as that may 
be done without disturbance of the 
market. 

Ohio real estate, which should be the 
best in the land, will be made particu- 
larly undesirable, because the confessed 
purpose of the initiative and referendum 
is to secure the single tax. So the ad- 
vice of those of understanding is, Don’t 
be tempted ‘by offers at seemingly low 
prices; wait and buy at your own price 
—if ever. This is most unwholesome. 

What will the conservative voters of 
Ohio do? 


bonds be- | 
| 


bonds will | 
Why 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


(Continued from page 160.) 
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|} and I do not advise you to do so 





M., Richmond, Va.: Theso-called “ gilt-edged 
bonds,” to the purchase of which trust estates | 
and savings banks are limited, seldom pay 5 per 
cent. Usually it is nearer 4 per cent. No 
doubt other bonds are quite as good, but they 
are not listed in the gilt-edged class, and are, 

F., Jacksonville, Fla.: 1. The Brandt Inde- 
large capital of $5,000,000 and a small mill. It 
wil' require a good deal of capital for its develop- 
ment. 2. There are two Jerome Verdes. All 
such propositions must be regarded as in the 
speculative not in the investment class. 

George, New Orleans, La.: 1. Missouri Pacific 
is unquestionably a valuable property and, 
with good crops and general prosperity, should 
be able to resume dividends. Sale of the 
stock at a loss does not look advisable. 2. The 
rise in the copper market justifies a similar 
opinion regarding dividend paying coppers. 

H., San Francisco: I am not surprised at 
your statement that you have received no in- 
terest on your Chicago & New York Electric 
Airline Railroad stock. You probably never 
will. I have constantly advised against the 
purchase of such securities and a good many 
of my readers are better off because they fol- 
lowed that advice. 

Small Investor, Burlington. Vt.: Bonds 
are not usually in denominations of $250, but 
Ashley & Co., 111 Broadway, N. Y., are 
highly recommending to their customers 
three year 5 per cent. collateral real estate 
notes that will yield 6 per cent. and that are 
in denominations of $250. Write to Ashley 
& Co., for their “*Circular NC.” ; 

M., Boise, Idaho, and A Constant Reader: 
The orchard proposition can not properly be 
classed as safe, sure, and conservative for obvi- 
ously it has its speculative possibilities. It is 
not a Wall Street proposition and I am unable 
to pass on its merits. I should not think of 
putting money into any land, orchard or plan- 
tation scheme unless I had satisfactory knowl- 
edge of its real merits. 

Uncertain, Denver, Colo.: It would be well 
if you would read the instructive free booklet 
on the “‘Advantages of Fractional Lot Trad- 
ing,” published by J. F. Pierson, Jr., & Co., 
members New York Stock Exchange, 74 
Broadway, New York. They will be pleased 
to send it to any of my readers who will write 
for it and mention Jasper. 

H., New York: American Ice has been earn- 
ing a surplus sufficient to pay a small dividend. 
The company has been unfortunate in not 
having a more popular and successful manage- 
ment. In good hands, it ought to be a divi- 
dend payer. Patience is a very necessary 
quality for those who deal in speculative securi- 
ties. Often it is generously rewarded. 

G., Brooklyn, N. Y.: I wish I could name a 
cheap stock in which you could invest your 








$100 with promise of a handsome rise within 
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four months, such as Beet Sugar and Texas Co 
have had, but honestly, I cannot. The out 
look for the crops, while reassuring, is not fully | 
settled, the presidential election is disturbing | 
and there are other uncertain factors. Watch 
my weekly advices 

Solid, Bangor, Me.: The first mortgage real 
estate bonds netting from 5/4 to 6 per cent 
offered by S. W. Straus & Co., mortgage and 
bond bankers, Straus Building, Chicago, ar 
secured by improved property in the business 


| district of Chicago and are in denominations of 


$s00 and $1,000. Write to Straus & Co., for 
their Circular “No. 246 C.,”’ which will give 
you further information 

M., Potsdam: It is never the custom of suc 
cessful investors to throw good money aiter bad 
The pub 
lishing business is highly competitive and the 
chances of success far less than they have been 
at any other time in many years. It is an old 
trick to pretend that if a stock offer is not 
immediately accepted it will be withdrawn or | 
the price of the stock increase. 

H., Newark, N. J.: Neither Colorado & | 
Southern Com. nor American Car & Foundry | 
Com. looks attractive at present. The latter | 
would be, from the speculative standpoint if | 
railroads were permitted to increase their | 
rates and order the new equipment they so very | 
much need. The last report of Car & Foundry | 


| showed less earnings available for dividends on | 


the Common than American Ice reports, yet 
the former sells at almost twice the figure of the | 
latter. 

Truth-Seeker, Akron, O.: The St. Louis & 


| Southwestern R.R. ought to be substantially | 


benefited by the excellent outlook for the 
crops. The Pfd. sold last year as low as 60. 
If its 5 per cent. dividends were assured, it 
would be very cheap around 73. The common 
stock around 30 offers a chance for speculation, | 
if business continues to improve. Write to| 
Alexander & Co., members New York Stock | 
Exchange, 47 Exchange Place, New York, for | 
their interesting weekly letters; the last refers | 
to St. Louis & Southwestern. Any of my read- 
ers can have them without charge 

Careful, Buffalo, N. Y.: If you desire to be- | 
gin to put your savings in investment form and 
add to themas you accumulate a surplus, you 
can do so by buying dividend paying stocks and 
investment bonds on a reasonable margin, pay- 
ing part down and having the broker carry the 
balance. He will credit you with the dividends | 
on the stock or the interest on the bonds. 
Walston H. Brown & Bros., members New 
York Stock Exchange, 45 Wall Street, New| 
York, invite correspondence from readers who 
are interested in this form of investment, in | 
either large or small amounts. 

T., New Orleans: The New Orleans Rail 
way and Light Co. is controlled by the Ameri- 
can Cities Co. and is a reorganization of the 
New Orleans Railways Co. which was sold 
under foreclosure. It controls valuable local 
franchises, including street railway and light 
ing interests but has a generous amount of 
securities outstanding. Its earnings show a 
constant increase, although expenses have also 
been increasing to such an extent that the 
surplus has been largely reduced. In tort it 
was only $272,000. The preferred is the better 
purchase. The common is highly speculative. 

W., Bayshore, N. Y.: A man making mod- 
erate wages, with moderate savings, should put 
the latter only in securities of unquestioned | 
standing. He should take no _ speculative 
risks. A number of excellent bonds are offered 
in denominations of $100. Some of these will 
yield almost 5 per cent. All dealers in high 
class bonds are very willing to send circulars of 
information to investors, large or small. It 
might be well to understand the different char- 
acteristics of the various bonds that are offered. 
Write to P. W. Brooks & Co., 115 Broadway, 
New York, for their “Circular XH,” regarding 
high grade investments. 

H., Newark, N. J.: 1. Youcan buy stocks just 
as you buy groceries, except that in the former 
case you go to a dealer in stocks instead of to 
the grocery store. You can buy any number of 
shares from one, upward. An important con- 
sideration is to trade with a reliable firm. For 
if you fall in the hands of sharpers, you are 
bound to suffer. 2. Stocks can be bought ona 
partial payment plan. Particulars can be 
obtained if you will write to John Muir & Co., 
members of the Stock Exchange, 71 Broadway, 
New York, and ask for their Circular on “‘ Par- 
tial Payment Plan.”’ You will be interested in 
the other -free circulars and booklets which 
leading members of the exchanges advertise to 
send. Pay no attention to tips that unscrupu- 
lous schemers advertise. They offer to share 
your profits, but they will never share your 
losses. 

Investor, Hartford, Conn.: 1. You are mis- 
taken. I have not said that bonds paying 
5 and 6 per cent. or even more must be regarded 
as undesirable and purely speculative. I sim- 
ply said that the high-class gilt-edged invest- 
ment bonds recognized as such by statutory 
enactment were mostly around a 4 per cent. 
basis. I know of many careful investors who 
divide their purchases of bonds among gilt- 
edged and the semi-investment classes. It is 
the custom of successful investors to write to 
responsible houses who advertise bond offers 
and get all the details. One can examine into 
these facts at his leisure and then make up his 
mind as to the character of the securities, the 
references given and the possibilities of the 
future. 2. The Mitchell-Lewis Notes offered 
by George H. Burr & Co., 14 Wall Street, New 
York, yield 6 per cent. Write to them for their 
Investors’ Booklet which any of my readers can 
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have without charge. 


New Y ork, August 8, 1912. JASPER, 
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Send 25¢ 


and this baby is yours 





THE FAMILY JEWEL 


a is such a jolly, rollicking 
baby — just a look at its 


merry little face will drive 


away the blues—you can’t re- 


sist it. 


An artist’s colored 


supercoated paper will be 


proof on 
sent || 


} to you for 25e, 1} 


Send it now—the supply is | 


limited. 


| LESLIE-JUDGE CO. | | 
225 5th Ave., New York | 











YOUR CHANCE 
AWAITS YOU 
SOMEWHERE 





Yes—your chance. Special train- 
ing will help you find it. The I. C.S. 
will bring special training to you—no 
matter where you live. So if you are 
really willing, and really ambitious, 
mark the attached coupon and learn 
how youcan find your chance through 


I. C. S. help. 


Salary increases and better pos- 
sitions won through I. C. S. help are be- 
ing voluntarily reported by I.C S. 
students at the rate of over 400 every 
month. Many of these men could only 
read and write whea they enrolled— 
they had had no schooling to speak of 
—yet they won because the I. C. S. 
made everything easy. 

You can win just as easily—with- 
out leaving home or giving up work. 
Marking the coupon puts you under 
no obligation. Then, mark it mow and 
learn how you can find your chance. 
“INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
! Box 1009, SCRANTON, PA. I 
Explain, without further obligation yaa 








can qualify for the position before whi 


















Electrical Engineer Civil Service 

rte. Jishting Supt. Bookkeeping 
elephone Expert t hy & Typewrt 

Architect Window “Trimming? 


t 

Building Contractor | Show Card Writing 
Lettering and Sign Painting 
Advertising 
Industrial Desig 

ndaus a 
Commerct. Lew mice 
Teacher 
Eng*ish Branches 
Poultry Farming 


Architectural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Conerete Construction 
Mechan. Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Civil Engineer 

Mine Superintendent 
Stationary Engineer 








Plumbing & Steam Fitting Agricultare Spanish 

Gas Engines Chemist French 

Automobile Ranning Salesman German 
Name — — l 
Present Occupation———— pacdinamedill 
Street and No. ———_—_—- — | 


State. 









































































































































































” Sample Cake 
5 bg ©For 2c, we'll send 
you a sample of 


JERGENS 


Violet Glycerine Soap 


enough for a week. In this 
crystal clear soap, we have 
caught the real fragrance 
of fresh violets. Write 
today for your sample. 
Address 
The Andrew Jergens Co. 
Dept.U, Spring Grove Ave, 
(.ectasall Oo 

























i WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


1 Ifyou are honest and ambitious write me 
' today. No matter where you liveor what 
your occupation, I will teach you the Real 
4 Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 
re * Representative of my Company in your town 
7? start you in a profitable business of your own, 
J and help you make big money at once. 
Unusual opportunity for men Png 9 
Capital to 
Valuable Book and full siieuaes FREE. 
Write today. 


HATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY GO. 


@ 71 Marden Ballding 
Washington, D. ©. 








BE. R. hARDEN 
President 





























































































N NowBand Catalog 


300 pages. Thousands of illustrations. Every 

sonvtenl instrument. Highest quality and low- 

est prices. Easy payments. Write today and 

Mention instrument you are interested in. 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 

125 E. 4th Ave., Cincianati ~ 333 S, Wabash Ave., Chicago 


CUsITE, GEMS 
VALLEY 
See Them BEFORE Paying- 
These 
sapphires TOOK like Dia- 
monds, Stand acid and fire dia- 
mond tests. So hard they easily 
seratceh a Mle and will ent glass. Bril- 
lianey cuaranteed 2% vears. All mounted 
in 4K solid gold diamond mountings. Will send you 
any style xin or stad for examination---all charges 
prepaid--no money in advance. Write today for free 
illustrated booklet, special prices and ring measure, 


White Valley Gem Co., H719 Saks Bldg. Indianapolis, Indiana 
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TYPEWRITER AGENTS WANTED 
Sample at Wholesale 


Get in Business for Yourself 
Big cx monthly payments 

trial shipments. Typewriters from 
$28.50 up tint formerly sold for $100 


Write today for Agency Offer, 
Factory—Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Michigan Typewriter Exchange. 


AGENTS— quceger is 


$75 to $200 a Month 


Selling Novelty Knives with Transparent Handles under 
which we place photo of your CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT, 
your own photo. name and address, emblems. ete. Big | 
commission paid. One of our hustlers made $80 in 8 days, 
Sales easily made. 

Write today for terms and special outfit offer. 


Novelty Cutlery Co., 338 Bar St., Canton, Ohio 


“Hotel el Puritan | 


\| 
Commonwealtb Ave., 
Boston 
The Distinctive Boston House 
Booklet on request 
E. P. COSTELLO, Manager | 


mmissions 
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. C. SMITHS WOODS, OLIVERS, Etc, 
4 to 4 MFRS. PRICES 

Suleeee | aurwuans for Free Trial or RENTED, allowing RENT 
TO AP First class Machines. Full Guarantee. Write 


PRICES $15. 00 UP for Itustratea € atalog 76. Your opportunity 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, (Pat. 1892) 34 36 W. Lake St., Chieago. 








RUN 925.900 
REPAIR AUIOMOBILES AWEEK 
Mr. Benj. Briscoe, Mr. J. D. Maxwell, and 
others our system. Big demand for 
chauffeurs and salesmen. We teach you the 
auto business in 10 weeks. Small payment 
Starts you. Write for 1912 Book—FREE, 


LEARN 










PRACTICAL AUTO SCHOOL, 68N, Beaver St., N. Y, 
ANNUAL CRUISE, 
ata 4 15, 71 days, $400 

‘onia.”” Hotels, drives, + ae 
F. ae CLARK, Times Bidg., New York. 


ORIENT ete sis 
GINSENG 





RAISING has made me 
thousands of dollars on 
very little capital and my 





spare time only. It willdo the same for you It] teach you 
free and Ivy all you raise. Worth $6 a Ib now. Yields about 
000 ibs. to the acre. Write for my easy natural method, 


t. H. sU ‘'TTON, S30 Ske Sherwood Ave. Louisville, Ky. 


See Inside de Front Cover for 
Advertising Talk No. 33 










gems are chemical white | 


included. | 
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Paying Out Fifteen Tons of Money 
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a Day 


(Continued from page 15}.) 


men came over the tracks and cars and 
many 

filed 
through in perfect order and the cashiers 


like 80 
They 


scrambled up the hills 
squirrels climbing a tree. 


worked rapidly. The envelope system 
is not in vogue here, on account of the 
coin wearing through the paper. Con- 
sequently the ‘‘silver employes’’ always 
put their money in their hats, and it is 
a study to watch the faces of these 
negroes as they count and recount their 
-imoney. Once in a while one of them 
| will imagine that he has missed a dol- 


lar, and at one place an old Jamaican 
was almost in tears because he fancied 
that he had ‘*short 
he called it. 
policemen had counted 
Mr. Williams was called, and after sev- 
}eral more recounts the old man went 
away only half satisfied. ‘‘I knows you 
|don’t want to cheat me, he kept 
repeating, as Mr. Williams counted the 
money; ‘‘but, you know, that’s why I 
works—I wants my money.”’ 

At Las Cascades we stopped for 
noon breakfast. The eashiers took 
turns in going to breakfast, in order 
| that the paying might continue through 
the noon hour, for several hundred men 
were paid here. Early in the afternoon 


been checked,’’ as 


it over and over, 


boss,’’ 


the 


big shops where twelve hundred men 
work. A man boarded the engine 
pilot us through, for the network 
tracks about the shops were filled with 
all sorts of machinery—the work of the 
men there. A. L. Robinson, the super- 
intendent of the shops, joined the train 
and was with the car during the trip 
through the works, five 

made. Some of the best 


stops 


being 
mechanics 


being attracted by the remunerative 
wages, and here we managed to get rid 
of a lot of our gold. It was intensely 
hot, as we stopped for some time at a 
point where they were pouring molten 
metal. At Matachin we ran on the bed 
of the canal—the very bottom. One of 
the engineers was making a 
ground. A few more stops brought us 
had been paid off. The day before the 
| Pacific division had entertained the pay 
car, and the day following my visit it 
went to the Atlantic division. 





roll are West India negroes; 
| predominate, as there are about eight- 
|een thousand of these. The other work- 
ers come from the Barbadoes and Mar- 
tinique. Thousands of Spaniards are 
employed, and they are excellent work- 
men. The conversation about the car 
was a perfect babel of tongues, with the 
sing-song dialect of the Jamaican, the 
whining voice of the man from the Bar- 
badoes and the quick French of the 
|native from Martinique and the soft 
| language of the Spaniard ; but above all 
jeame the command in English from the 
police, ‘‘Get in line there—get in line!’’ 





{pros wages and good treatment to these | cement, 
men are the keynote of the success of | that it will 


| the canal and the rapidity with which it 
is being built. 
| It had been a most interesting day, 
|}and as I walked from the car to Mr. 
Williams’s beautiful home on the hill at | 
Empire, a Panama Railroad train passed | 
us. The second-class cars were crowded | 
with negroes. ‘‘Where are they all go- 
ing?’’ I asked. ‘‘Just spending their 
money taking rides on the train,’’ he 
answered. ‘‘That is their greatest dis- 
sipation, and after pay-day they just 
|ride up and down the road until the 
| greater part of their money is spent.’’ 

Raising pay checks has been the cause 
of imprisonment of nearly half the men 
who are in the canal zone penitentiary. 
None of the raises has been very large 
—indeed, one man was stupid enough to 
raise his check only six cents. ‘‘But 
the principle is the thing,’’ declared one 
of the policemen, ‘‘and, you know, Uncle 
Sam doesn’t fool with forgers.”’ 

And just here I want to say a word to 
the young man in the United States 
| who thinks of going to the canal zone to 

obtain work. The wages are remunera- 
tive, and the life, if one enjoys warm 
weather, is pleasant. One can save 
money if he desires to do so, four, unless 
he is near to Colon or Panama City, the 
opportunities to spend it are few. The 








After the cashier and two 


from the United States are at work here, | 


back to Empire, and the central division | 


we ran into Gorgona and down to the| 


to | 
of | 





survey and| An | 
the laborers were smoothing off the} 





The majority of the men on the pay-| 
Jamaicans | 








amusements of the zone are controlled | 


| by the Y. M. C. A., and by becoming a 


member of this even one’s amusements 
come cheap. But it is not advisable to 
go to the zone expecting to pick up 
work, for this is difficult. The greater 
part of it comes under the civil-service 
rules, and the places are filled by gov- 


If 


ernment appointment. you are a 
skilled mechanic, you will stand a bet- 
ter chance than a man who is fitted for 


clerical or railroad work; but even then, 
get your appointment first. Many young 
men come to Panama with the idea that 
work is easily obtained, and in 
nine cases out a hundred they fail to 
secure a position. Living in Panama is 
expensive unless you are a canal worker. 
The best position one can obtain is as 
an unskilled laborer, and, not being ac- 
climated, cannot stand the work. 
Sickness frequently follows, and after- 
ward the man becomes ‘‘a 
tramp,”’ 


one 


living as best he can. 

During my recent trip to the isthmus, 
I became acquainted with two young men 
who were on their way to the canal in 
the hope of obtaining positions. 
had been employed in a railroad office 
and the other had given up a clerkship 
in the middle West. Both had been 
caught by the stories of large salaries 
on the zone and were in high spirits 
when they landed at Colon. I knew 
something of the disappointments other 
young men had met with, and 
quently when, two days later, 
peared dejected, I was not surprised. 
After trying in vain to secure places 
they were fitted to fill, they were offered 
work as unskilled laborers. The rail- 
road man knew he was unable to stand 
the work. He was homesick and his 
funds were nearly exhausted, he 
begged the captain of a steamer which 
was sailing for New Orleans to allow 
him to work his way to that city. The 
captain took him aboard and put him to 
work. The other young man I saw in 
Colon just before I sailed. He still had 
money enough to return home, and prob- 
ably he sailed by the next steamer. 


conse- 


so 


Advertising. 
(Continued from page 160.) 
Another thing which commended it- 
self to our notice was the excellent 


marking systems employed by 
ficers of these associations. Fence posts 
and telegraph poles are marked with 
wide bands of red, yellow and white; 
danger signs at bad turns, bridges and 
culverts preclude any possibility of ac- 
cident, while large signs mark impor- 
tant changes in direction, 
traveler is never in danger of going far 
in the wrong direction, even without the 
very excellent guide books published by 
the organizations mentioned. The 
golden belt route which we traveled on 
our return from Kansas City has not 
been systematically improved until the 
past year. It is now being put into ex- 
cellent condition, with cement bridges, 
iron culverts and sheet-iron signs set in 


be one of the most popular 


they ap- | 


ninety- 


tropical | 


One | 


| over 360,000 protected positions in U. 





ngenious Western Way of) 


the of- | —— 


| 


so that the | 


and ultimately I am confident | 


mediums of travel from Eastern points | 


to Denver and Colorado. 


Had the trip accomplished nothing | _ 


else, it was an advertisement for our 


city and State worth thousands of dol- | 


lars. Our party distributed over a ton 
\of attractive literature, while news- 
paper publicity given the tour, exclusive 
of that received in our home city, occu- 
pied hundreds of columns of space. As 
an advertising medium, I would strongly 
recommend such a trip to any community 
which wishes to give publicity to its 
advantages. 

As an outing or vacation trip, nothing | = 
more delightful can be imagined. Were 
we tired? Yes, sometimes, with the 
kind of tiredness which demands only a 
good meal and a good bed to make one 
awaken eager to be on the road again. 
Was it tiresome? ‘‘Never!’’ was the 
unanimous vote of our party upon their 
return, when every one declared himself 
a candidate for next year’s trip. 

Many have expressed surprise that 
ladies accompanied us. I was more 
than glad to answer to all such expres- 
sions by truthfully saying that none en- 
joyed the trip more than they, none 
seemed to be less fatigued at the end of 
each day’s run, and the best traveler 
and the one who derived the keenest 


pleasure from our daily experiences was’ 


a lady seventy-two years of age. 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘' Leslie’s Weekly.” 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
SERVICE 


@® Leslies © 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 


Over 350,000 Copies the Iss: 
PATENTS and PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS THAT PAY. $492,530 MADE ay 
clients. 2 Books—*‘Whatand How to Invent— P: oof 
of Fortunes in Patents’ and 112-page Guide } ! 
E.E. Vrooman, Patent Attorney, 862 F St.,Wash,!).¢ 








IDEAS WANTED. MANUFACTURERS RE 
writing for patents procured through me. 8 books 
with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. Per al 
services. I get patent or no fee. Advice free. R 
B. Owen, 14 Owen Bidg., Washington. D. C. 


PATENTS OF VALUE. PROMPT AND EF! I. 


cient service. No misleading inducements. Ex 

in Mechanics. Book of Advice and Patent O 
Rules free. Clements & Clements, Patent A 
neys, 709 Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C 
PATENTS BUILD FORTUNES FOR YOU. OUR 
free booklets tell how; also what to invent. Ajj 
business strictly confidential. Write today. [Pp 


Swift & Co., 311 7th Street, Washington, D. C 
ae agrea AND PATENT POSSIBILITIES,"’ A 


2-page treatise sent free upon request ; tells what 
to invent and where to sell it. Write today 
H. S. Hill, 9099 MeLachlen Bidz., 


Washington, D C. 
HELP WANTED ’ 
FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK TELLS ABOUT 


S. service 
There a 
sure and generous pay, 
Easy to get. Just ask 
No obligation. Earl 





More than 40,000 vacancies every year. 
big chance here for you, 
lifetime employment. 
booklet A 811. 

Washington, D. C. 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED FOR GOVERN. 

ment positions. $80.00 month. Thousands of ap- 

pointments coming. Write for free list of positions 

open. Franklin Institute, Dept. E142, Rochester, 
Y 


for 
Hopk Ins, 


SONG WRITERS WANTED. HUNDREDS OF 
dollars have been made in successful words or music, 
Send your work or write today. H. Kirkus Dugdale 
Co., Desk 149, Ww ashington, D. C. 


? AGENTS 


YOU ARE LOOKING FOR MORE LONG GREEN, 
You doubtless deserve it, and willing to work for it. 
Our soap and toilet article combinations have every 
ear-mark of being the real Coin Getters--we can 
prove that they are. Write for our convincing 
proofs. Davis Soap Works, 246 Davis Bldg.. Chicago, 


AGENTS, ONE CENT INVESTED IN A POSTAL 
card will bring you a $35 to $60 a week proposition, 
selling aluminum ware. American Aluminum Co., 
Div. 611, Lemont, Il. 


HUSTLING AGENTS WANTED FOR OUR FAST 
selling Sanitary Household Brushes. Steady work. 
Big profits. Postal brings particulars. Dept. E. 
Hale & Kavenek, New Britain, Conn. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
YOU CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. BEGIN. 


ners learn thoroughly under our perfect method. 
We help you sell your stories. Write for particu- 





lars. School of Short-Story Writing, 42 Page Blidg., 
( shica ago, Ill weet? ‘ 5 =i 
BE AN ILLU STRATOR. | LEARN TO DRAW, 


We will teach you by mail how to draw for maga- 
zines and newspapers. Send for free Catalog. 
| Se hool of Illustration, 42 Page Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


REAL ESTATE 


OKLAHOMA CITY LEADS THE WORLD IN 
increase in population during the last ten years 
with 540% increase. $150 buysalot. $10 down, $5 
per month. Write for plat H. R. M. Conway, Inc ; 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


DIRECT FROM THE BUILDER. BUNGALOW, 
6 rooms and bath, en Great South Bay, all improve- 
ments, $3,700. Send for photo. P.O. Box 422, Amity- 
ville. 7 L, N. Y. 








CIVIL, SERVICE SCHOOLS 
GOVERNMENT POSTOFFICE CLERK AND CAR: 
rier examinations every where soon. Citizens eligible. 
Get prepared by former U.S. Civil Service Exam- 
iner. Write for Free booklet. Patterson Civil Ser- 
vice School, Box 893, Rochester, N. 


POPULAR SHEET M USIC 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. HUNDREDS 
of dollars have been made by writers of successful 
words or music. Past experience unnecessary. Send 
us your song poems, with or without music, or write 
for free particulars. Acceptance guaranteed, if 
available, by largest publishers in Washington—only 
place to secure copyright. H. Kirkus Dugdale Com- 
pany, Dept. 218, Washington, D.C. 





BE AN ARTIST. MAKE MONEY — DRAWING 
comic pictures. Let the world’s famous cartoonist, 
Eugene Zimmerman, spill a few ideas into your head. 


| Get the Zim Book— it’s chuck full of valuable sug- 





gestions. Price $1.00, postpaid. Bound in 3-4 Mor. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Money back if book re- 
turned within 10 days. Address: Zim Book, Room 
No. 1149, Brunswick Bldg., New York. 


OLD COINS 
OLD COINS — - $7. 75 PAID FOR RARE DATE 
1853 Quarters. $20 for a$l-2. Keep all money dated 
before 1884, and send 10c at once for new Illustrated 
Coin Value Book, 4x7. It may mean your fortune. 
Clark &¢ Co., Coin Dealers, Box 31, LeRoy, N Y¥ N Y. 





ESPECIALLY FOR WOMEN 


Classified Advertising Service 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LITERATURE. WOMEN 
interested in Suffrage should distribute propaga’ da 
among their friends. Booklets, addresses, etc., may 
be obtained from the Suffrage Party, 1 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. Write for particulars. 


ADORN YOUR ROOM WITH JUDGE PRIN'S. 
Charming pictures by Flagg, Hamilton, Christy «nd 
other famous artists, suitable for framing. S:nd 
10c. for catalogue and receivea picture free. Jui ® 
225 Fifth Ave., New York. 


AGENTS: BUILD UP A REPEAT-ORDER B| > 
ness, selling Nail Polish. Every man and wor? 
needs it. You soon have big paying business. it 








a novelty but a necessity—the newest and bes: of 
its kind. Only one representative to a sec! ". 
Write for particulars now. Pridham Mfg. Co., ‘4 


W. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. _ 

LESSONS IN ELOCUTION BY A SUCCESS! L 
impersonator and entertainer. Many years of e> '& 
rience. Negro dialect her specialty. Write oF 
particulars. Mrs. Hardin Burnley, 422 West I 1d 
Avenue, New York City. 
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hops Roast Lamb 


Gives Keen Edge 
To Appetite 


a & Perrins’ Sauce adds much 
the real enjoyment of many 
It adds zest to every 


It aids digestion. 


dishes. 


I al. 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 





lnaproves the flavor of Hot or Cold 
Meats, Soups, Fish, Gravies, Stews 

{| Hashes. A necessity for good 
: Chafing Dish Cooking. 


Joun Duncan's Sons, Agents, N.Y 





Educating the Public. 


UURING the period of discussion 
D which preceded the enactment of 
the Federal railway legislation 
{1906 and 1910, it sometimes happened 
that different analyses of serious mat- 
ters by the railways were based upon 
varying data and led to inharmonious 
onclusions. Moreover, 


the railways | 


"Ss ILLUSTRATED 
tions, analyses and compilations, in 
response to specific requests of its sub- 
scribers. It publishes a monthly sum- 


mary, showing the collective trend of 


railway earnings and expenses. These 
general publications are sent not only to 
railway officers, but to educational insti- 
tutions and the press. The bureau has 
become the recognized source of accurate 
and authentic information in regard to 
the railways. Thus the railroads of the 
country are showing the other large 
corporations how certain attacks may 
be met by facts and educating the pub- 
lic to the true situation. 


Don’ts for City Children. 


ON’T hang on behind the car. 
Don't stand on the car steps. 
Don’t touch a wire; it may be a 
live one. 
Don’t put your head or arms out of 
the car windows. 

Don’t run across a car track 
of an approaching car, automobile or 
wagon. 

Don’t cross immediately 
passing car; there may be another car 
or wagon approaching closely in the op- 
posite direction. 

Don’t jump on or off a moving car. 

Don’t get off facing rear of car. 

Don’t cross a street without looking 


WEEKLY 


NEWSPAPER, AUGUS 


out the country are not so bad as in our f[@ 
they are suffi- 
ciently bad everywhere is evidenced by 
crowded asylums for insane and feeble- 
their 


largest city, but that 


minded and full 


capacity. 


hospitals to 


Alcoholic indulgence will play havoc 


with any high-strung people whose work 


|}and habits of life keep them largely 


in front} 


behind a | 


both ways for passing automobiles and} 


wagons. 
Don’t fail, when leaving car, to 
both ways for other vehicles. 


look | 


| 


Don’t play in the street where car | 


tracks are. 
Don’t cross a street except at a cross- 
walk. 
| Don’t take a chance. 


were not always in possession of com- | 


te information necessary 
that they knew to be unjust. 
ficers, absorbed in the problems of im- 
iediate administration, were without 


time and the opportunity to study the | 


roader questions of no less, and some- 
times of greater, importance. 

In the spring of 1910 there was held 
ameeting of railroad presidents to dis- 
uss methods for bringing fullness of 
knowledge into their discussions 


uracy: to their conclusions, and that 
force to their presentations which ac- 
uracy alone can give. 


way Economics, in Washington, D. C., 
under the able direction of Logan G. 
McPherson, a famous traffic expert. 


The bureau makes special investiga- 
How Many of Us 
FAIL TO SELECT FOOD NATURE DEMANDS 


TO WARD OFF AILMENTS? 


A Ky. lady, speaking about food, 
says: ‘‘I was accustomed to eating all 
kinds of ordinary food until, for some 
reason, indigestion and nervous prostra- 


to: enable | 
2m to refute widespread accusations 
Railway | 


of | 
broad questions of general concern, ac- | 


The result was | 
the establishment of the Bureau of Rail- | 


Wireless Doesn’t Supplant 
Cable. 


\) \ it did not, as had been prophe- 
sied, mark the end of the tele- 
|graph, nor will wireless supersede the 
|cable. There is room and need for all 
three methods of communication. 
Apropos of the discussion in the British 
Parliament to establish a ‘‘chain of 
wireless stations,’’ Charles Bright, an 
authority on the subject, discusses the 
relative merits of the cable and wireless 
in the Nineteenth Century and After. 
Wireless is the latest and without dis- 
pute one of the most marvelous of mod- 
ern inventions, but has not yet shown 
|itself to be equal to cable service in 
|point of speed, accuracy and secrecy. 
It has, however, established its value in 
a field of its own, in which the cable 
will never enter into competition. In 
communication between ship and ship 
and between ship and shore, it serves as 
an admirable auxiliary to the cable. 

As Mr. Bright points out, the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, of New 
York, would hardly have indulged ina 
new Atlantic cable and bought out five 
British lines if it had thought wireless 





tion set in. 

“After I had run down seriously my | 
attention was called to the necessity of 
some change in my diet, and I discon- | 
tinued my ordinary breakfast and began | 
using Grape-Nuts with a good quantity 
of rich cream. 

“In a few days my condition changed 
in a remarkable way, and I began to 
have a strength that I had never been 
possessed of before, a vigor of body and 
a poise of mind that amazed me. It 
was entirely new in my experience. 

“My former attacks of indigestion 
had been accompanied by heat flashes, 
and many times my condition was dis- 
tressing with blind spells of dizziness, 
tush of blood to the head and neuralgic 
pains in the chest. 

“Since using Grape-Nuts alone for 
breakfast I have been free from these 
‘toubles, except at times when I have 
indulved in rich, greasy foods in quan- 
uty, then I would. be warned by a pain 
inder the left shoulder blade, and unless 
lhee ied the warning the old trouble 
Would come back, but when I finally got 
‘okn.w where these troubles originated 
lreturned to my Grape-Nuts and cream 
and the pain and disturbance left very 
qick|y, 

“T am now in prime health as a result 
ofmy use of Grape-Nuts.’’ Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“Tiere’s a reason,’ and it is ex- 
blained in the little book, ‘“The Road to 

ellville,’’ in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A 
ew one appears irom time to 
time. They are genuine, true, and 
ull of human interest. 





would prove more efficient in the end. 
In the Titanic disaster, wireless rendered 
service to humanity entirely outside of 
the field of the cable, but the cable goes 
on, nevertheless, doing an equally nec- 
essary work of its own. 


Alcohol and Insanity. 


NSANITY and_feeble-mindedness 
have increased about three times as 
fast in the United States in the past 

fifty years as the population. The popu- 
lation increase has been 330 per cent., 
while the increase in insanity and feeble- 
mindedness, according to the recent cen- 
sus, has been 950 per cent. Most of 
this degeneracy; says Dr. T. A. Mac- 
Nichol, in addressing the American 
Medical Society, is ‘‘due to the chronic 
and excessive use of alcohol in one form 
or another and narcotics.’’ 

It is the children of drinking parents 
who suffer most. In a study made of 
school children in New York City, it 
was. found that sixty-two per cent. are 
children of drinking parents and that 
ninety-one per cent. of this class of chil- 
dren suffer from some functional or 
organic disease. Frequently in institu- 
tions the percentage of defectives whose 
parents drink is even higher than this. 
On the basis of the figures furnished by 
the New York investigation, Dr. Mac- 
Nichol estimates that there are in the 
United States 13,000,000 children of 
school age that are afflicted with func- 
tional and organic diseases and less than 
2,500,000 of these are free from heredi- 
tary alcohol taint. Conditions through- 


indoors. 


My Car and I. 


E glide along the winding road, 
And leave a dusty wake; 

Before us into beauteous foam 

A myriad blossoms break; 
Above us arches into space 

The gold and azure sky; 
We give old Care the slip today, 

My motor-car and I. 


I hear the engine’s steady hum, 
The merry little song 

That tells the practiced motorist 
There's nothing going wrong. 

We challenge to a test of speed 
The bee and butterfly, 

And leave them in the distance dim, 
My motor-car and | 


O! some delight to skim the air, 
And some to sail the sea, 
But rubber-tire and steering-wheel 
And gasoline for me. 
We overtake the morning wind, 
And pass the swallow by, 
And we are comrades tried and true, 
My motor-car and I. 
MINNA IRVING. 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the | 


information of readers of LESLIE'S WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, asa personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable Address Insurance Editor, LEsLIr’s 


| WEEKLY, Brunswick Building, 225 Fifth Avenue, 


| ter of insuring their lives. 





A 


HEN the telephone was invented, | 


Madison Square, New York.] 


GREAT deal of avoidable suffer- 
ing in this world is caused by the 
backwardness of men in the mat- 


pone this duty because of an easy-going 
habit, a lack of decision and prompt- 
ness, or an unwillingness to deny them- 
selves a little immediate but unneces- 
sary pleasure. Jt is a curious fact, too, 
that some men actually resent any at- 
tempt to impress on them the expediency 


and necessity of so commendable an act | 


as insuring their lives. They take the 
ground that the life-insurance company’s 


representative is trying to ‘‘make them | 


do something that they don’t want to 
do.’’ They refuse utterly to listen to 
his appeals or are only with great diffi- 
culty won over to giving him a hearing. 

Since the issuing of a life-insurance 
policy is a real benefit to the insured or 
to those dearest to him, it would seem 


that in a case of this sort one should be | 


receptive and hospitable to the argu- 
ments advanced, and never churlish. 
Often the repulse of an insurance solic- 
itor has deprived a stricken family of 
the means of livelihood or at least of 
needed financial help. And the same is 
true where only the spirit of mere pro- 
crastination has prevailed. There is no 
duty more imperative than making pro- 
vision for one’s family in the event of 
the breadwinner’s passing away, and 
life insurance is one of the most excel- 
lent means of providing for the future 
of one’s dependents. 


M., Scranton, Pa.: The Home Life of America 
with its headquarters at Philadelphia is the com- 
pany, I presume, to which you refer. It was estab- 
lished in 1899 and is doing a moderate business ata 
pretty generous expense. 

R., Seaton, Ill.: Of course you can get some kind 
of insurance for a nominal price a year, but what 
kind is it? That is the question. An accident policy 
that only covers the rarest risks of life would 
obviously be much cheaper than one that covered 
everyday risks. 

H., Burns City, Ind.: The Postal Life of New York 
is subject to the scrutiny of the State Insurance De- 
partment of New York and is doing business in com- 
pliance with the strict regulations of this State. It 
has an experienced insurance man at its head, and 
its business, which is done by mail, and not through 
expensive agents, is growing. 

Z., Napoleon, O., and D., Chicago: I have a good 
many inquiries from readers who are solicited to 
buy stocks in new insurance companies. | wish they 
would all read what the consérvative and exper- 
ienced insurance commissioner of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Hardison, has to say in his warnings against the 
purchase of stocks of new insurance companies. I 
call attention of the United States mail authorities 
to the fact that these solicitations by insurance pro- 
moters are being made through the mails. Mr. 
Hardison shows how the promoters misrepresent 
the earnings of the insurance business and take as 
commissions a lion’s share of what they get from 
the public. Better put your money in standard 
Wall Street securities, such as other successful in- 
vestors buy. You never catch them buying the 
shares of the newly organized insurance companies 
that are peddled about the country. Mr. Hardison 
calls attention to the flattering statement in some of 
the booklets which promoters send to persons noti- 
fying them that they are “one of the few in the 
State who have the privilege of purchasing the 
stock.” He adds: “The unsuspecting man or 
woman swallows the bait and is caught.” 
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| Ehiclets 
Che Dainty Mint Covered 
lia Candy Coated 
Chewing Gum 


Chiclets are the refine- 
ment of chewing gum 
for people of refine- 
ment. Served at swag- 
‘1] ger luncheons, teas, 
dinners, card parties. 
The only chewing gum 
that ever received the 
unqualified sanction 
of best society. It’s 














~ the peppermint—the 
T| true mint. T 
Look for the Bird Cards in 
the packages. You can se- 
cure a beautiful Bird Album 
free. 
For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 
5c. the Ounce and in 5c., 
10c. and 25c. Packets 
SEN-SEN CHICLET 
COMPANY 
Metropolitan Tower 
New York 
Be 
.| = 

















10 CENTSADAY 


buys the Pittsburgh Visible Type- 
writer. Madein our own factory at 
Kittanning, Pa. $65 now— later the 
price will be $100. The best type- 
writerin the world, far excelsany 
$100 machine made Entire line 
visible. Back spacer, tabulator, two 
color mthon, wniversal kevboard, etc. Agents wanted every- 
where. One Pittshurgh Visible Machine Free for a very small 






service. No ne F necessary. 

and to learn of our easy terms and 
To Get One ree full particulars regarding this unprec- 
edented offer, say to usin a letter, ‘Mail your FREE OFFER."* 


The Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter Co. 
Dept. 69, Union Bank Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








HAVE YOU TRIED 


SCHULTZ 


GINGER ALE 
Particularly Prepared 
for Particular People 
From your dealer or sent direct 


CARL H. SCHULTZ 
430-444 First Ave., NY. City 



















THE A PNEUMATONE 
Carried in The smallest and most scientific band instru- 
Vest ment in the world. Principle never before 


g used. Plays sweetly, loud or soft, any tune, 
any key. No valve, string, stop orkey. No tun- 
or 





$1.00 ADDER 
Adds accurately, quickly and is 
very simple to operate. New fea- 
tures. Durably made. Capacity 
$999,999.99. Tens of thousands 
sold. Entire Cost $1.00, POST- 
PAID. Money back if not as repre 
sented. Our self Indicrting Ad- 
der, Model No. 5, Price $3.50, De- 
livered. is the best adding machine 
made for the price. Send your order today, prompt delivery made 
4, 1, Bassett & Co., Dept. 30-4, 5921 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Be An Artist. Make Money Drawing 


comic pictures. Let the world’s famous cartoonist, 
Eugene Zimmerman, spill a few ideas into your head. 
Get the Zim Book--it’s chuck full of valuable sug- 
gestions. Price $1,00, postpaid. Bound in %4 Mor. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Money back if book re- 
turned within 10 days. Address: 


‘ZIM BOOK, Room No. 1149, Brunswick Bldg., New York 
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Railroad Battery on the Philadelphia & Baltimore Railway 
Reprint Leslie’s Weekly, May 18th, 1864. 
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Special Offer to 


Leslie’s Readers 


An Illustrated History of the 
Civil and Spanish-American Wars 


HRILLING pictures 

of the Civil War have 

been collected in book 
form—“*At the Front With 
the Army and Navy.” 


You feel the same intense 
interest your grandfathers 
did in 1861 when they eager- 
ly turned the pages of Leslie’s 
for the latest war news. 


You will appreciate their 
intense excitement as they 
looked at these graphic, pic- 
torial reports of the great 
conflict. 


The Leslie’s artists were 
companions of leading gen- 
erals. They had special and 
unusual opportunities to do 
their work. They braved 
shot and shell on the battle- 
field. They endured the hard- 
ships of the national troops in 
their line of duty. 


This fact—that Leslie’s ar- 
tists were on the spot and im- 
parted the true aspect of their 
environment—gives these 
drawings a peculiar value— 
they breathe the very spirit 
of battle. 


>. 


e 
% 


LESLIE- % 
JUDGE CO. % 
225 Fifth Ave., e 
New York 


Enclosed find $2.50 for % 
which send me, express “® 
prepaid,“At the Front With @ 


the Army and Navy.” + 
PE avs caou> - 6gRheres ves blends cess 

ame , 
PIN ckvicac eh Deccccnces¥inededbcccase * 


You will find this one of the 
most thrilling and absorbing 
books of these stirring times. 


You will remember 
you used to look out for the 
extras and regular editions of 
Leslie’s during the Spanish- 
American War. 


how 


“At the Front With the 
Army and Navy” contains a 
large number of pictures, re- 
porting the events of this re- 
cent conflict. 


The destruction of the 
battleship “‘ Maine,” the sink- 
ing of the Spanish Fleet, at 
Santiago, and other equally 
thrilling events are pictured 
in the pages of “At the Front 
With the Army and Navy.” 


“At the Front With the) 


Army and Navy” is attractive- 
ly bound. The size of the 
book is 11 x 16 1-4 inches. 


It contains a large number 
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SAVE THE WOOLEN INDUSTRY. 


Congressman Browning, of New Jersey 


O DESTROY the values of one in- 
dustry by throwing open our home 
market, as respects the products 

of that industry, to foreign competition 
is simply to invite ruin and disaster. 
The American woolen and worsted in- 
dustry must be protected, and every 
other industry which needs protection 
must be protected. And the remedy for 
possible inefficiency does not lie in in- 
viting in the foreign manufacturer to 
cut the ground from under the feet of 
American industry, but in putting the 
industry at home upon such a solid and | 
safe basis as to stimulate and encourage 
domestic competition. 

THE PATH OF 

PROGRESS. 


President Butler, of Columbia University. | 
| 


HE PATH of true political prog- 
Ob ress for our democracy leads, in| 
my judgment, not to more fre-| 
quent elections, but to fewer elections; | 
it leads not to more elective officers, but | 
to fewer; it leads not to more direct | 
popular interference with representative | 
institutions, but to less; it leads to a/| 
political practice in which a few impor- | 
tant officers are chosen for relatively | 
long terms of service, given much power | 


and responsibility, and then are held to} 
strict accountability therefor; it leads 
not to more legislation, but to infinitely 
less; it leads to fixing public opinion on 
questions of vital principle and not to 
dissipating it among a thousand matters 
of petty administrative detail; it leads 
to those acts and policies that will in- 
crease the desire and interest of public- 
spirited men to hold office and not drive 
them away from it as with a scourge. 


THE NATION’S SOBER SECOND 
THOUGHT. 
President Taft. 

N OTHER campaigns before this the 
American people have been con- 
fused and misled and diverted from 

the truth and from a clear perception of 
their welfare by specious appeals to 
their prejudices and their misunder- 
standing, but the clarifying effect of a 
campaign of education, the pricking of | 
the bubbles of demagogic promise which 
the discussions of a campaign made 
possible have brought the people to a 
clear perception of their own interests 
and to a rejection of the injurious nos- 
trums that in the beginning of the cam- | 


|paign it was then feared they might 


| shall 


| 
| 
| 


embrace and adopt. So may we not ex- 
pect, in the issues which are now before | 
us, that the ballots cast in November 


‘months of inquiry and 





55, 3932 


ic Forum 


| passion in the shape of lynch law. he 
spirit of lynch law may be manifested 
in attacks on the individual citizen or j; 
attacks on the courts themselves. |, 
this country our fathers devised sa{ 
guards of the rights of a min 
against the temporary whims of th 
majority by imposing constitutiona} 
limitations upon legislative autho: 
The judiciary has by its duty to adr 
ister and define these constitutional 
itations and to refuse to enforce ur 
constitutional legislation become the 
defender of those fundamental rights of 
the minority. I believe that the rash 
experiments of those of our States which 
| have adopted this revolutionary consti- 
tutional change in their judicial system 
known as ‘‘judicial recall’’ will not be 


POLITIC ‘AT | followed by their sister States, and tnat 


these States themselves will change 
back to the safe paths of their ancestors, 


Books Worth Reading. 
fe epee mee y- the recent 


sudden change of China from an 

empire toa republic, which doubt- 
less has altered many conditions in that 
country, Edward Alsworth Ross's book, 
**The Changing Chinese,”’ is still a most 
valuable source of information concern- 
ing a remarkable nation. Dr. Ross, who 


| is the professor of sociology in the Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin, presents the con- 
flict of Oriental and Western cultures in 
China. His book is the result of six 
ten thousand 
miles of travel in China. He finds the 
ills of China due mainly to certain 
peculiarities of Chinese social organiza- 
tion. He deals with all the important 
relations between China and the West, 
and his conclusions are supported by 
many facts. The book will interest the 
general reader as well as the student. 
New York: Century Company. Price, 
$2.40, net. 

‘“‘The Coming China,’’ by Joseph M. 
Goodrich, formerly professor in the Im- 
perial Government College, at Kioto, 
Japan, is not the less interesting be- 
cause China has to a certain extent 
‘‘arrived.’’ The author has known and 
observed China since 1866. He long ago 
formed the opinion that China was not 
a changeless country. He discovered 
astounding progress even before the 
republic was established, and he prophe- 
sied that still greater changes would 
take place. He believes that the west- 
ernization of China is probable. A fea- 
ture of the book is its discussion of the 
duty of the United States toward China. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

The 1912 edition of ‘‘The Manual of 
Statistics,’’ the thirty-fourth annual is- 


show a prevailing majority in| sue of that excellent publication, is more 


favor of sound progress, great prosper-| valuable than any of its predecessors. 
ity upon a protective basis and under} All the important changes in connection 


true constitutional 
rule by the people? 


TRUE CONSERVATION. 


Governor Dix, of New York. 


and representative | with corporations during the past year 


are fully covered. The volume ade- 
quately presents the organization, the 
finances and the position of every lead- 
ing railroad and industrial company in 


Rag eg of résources is not the United States, and furnishes details 


the locking up of the productivity 
of the soil; it is not the hindrance 
of development that future generations | 
may have an abundance. It means that, | 


instead of burning millions of tons of | ti 


of illustrations as well as some | 9a! mined from the earth, our water 


very interesting reading mat- 
ter giving the weekly history 
of events during the Civil 
War period as reported in 
Leslie’s over fifty years ago. 


..  Leslie-Judge Co. 


*%, 225 Fifth Avenue - 


New York City 


Special Offer 


“At the Front With the Army and Navy” is_ 
offered especially to Leslie’s readers for the 

purpose of advertising this book at the 
*e, low price of $2.50. 


7) 
%e,-@u Send this coupon to-day “@a 


| 





powers shall be harnessed to generate. 
the same energy as supplied by coal 
heat. It means that we must have 
cheap lumber, coal, iron, cotton and 
grain. We can maintain our. lumber 
supply only by reforestation. We can 
conserve our coal and iron supply only 
by preventing waste and extravagance 
in the operation of the mines. It means 
that cotton and grain will yield an abun- 
dance only through scientific principles 
assisting nature in maintaining produc- 
tivity of the soil. It means that we 
must use wisely and carefully and save 
generously. This is true conservation, 


| which will lead the development of our | 


éountry to the highest level and insure 
the greatest happiness of all our people. 


THE RIGHTS OF THE MINORITY. 
William B. Hornblower, of the New York Bar. 


IVILIZATION consists in subordi- 
& nating the wishes of the majority 
to the rights of the minority. 
Slowly and carefully and painfully have 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 


| of all the new stock and bond issues of 


such organizations. A feature of much 
utility is the accounts of the new com- 
| panies originating from the dissolution 
of the Tobacco and Standard Oil corpora- 
ions. The volume contains 1,100 pages, 
'and there is no reference book more 
carefully compiled or providing so great 
an amount of information for investors 
and speculators. It gives ample data 
|regarding government securities and 
mining stocks and contains grain and 
cotton statistics. The serviceability of 


| the book is enhanced by an arrangement 


rendering reference to the different 
| sections easy. No one interested in the 
financial or other markets can safely ig- 
‘nore this standard book. New York: 
|The Manual of Statistics Company. 
| Price, $5. 

Owen Johnson, in ‘‘Stover at Ya 
gives a clear analysis of the society 
|system in American colleges in the 
‘course of a story that holds interest 
| from first to last, and by suggestion in- 
'dicates that a broader system woul: (e- 
| velop broader men. The story itself, 
dealing with the hero of Mr. Johns." $ 
‘The Varmint,’’ is vital and excit'né, 
along psychological lines much avo ‘ed 
in the usual college novel. The u ‘er 
| graduate struggle is pictured in a '\a° 


| the ideals of civilization been built up.|terly way and the human interes’ is 
Every now and then we are called upon | Strong. 
| to contend with an outburst of primeval | Stokes & Co. 


New York: Frederick A: 
Price, $1.35, net. 
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Idd Ways of Employing Animals 


How Elephants, Camels, Llamas, Pigs, Etc., Are Made to Render Unusual Service to Mankind 














A TEAM OF ROOSTERS. 


Little Mainard R. Hain of Seattle, Wash., driving two 


vhite Wyandotte roosters tandem. The fowls 


quite obedient to his command. 
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TRANS-ATLANTIC COMPANY 
CAMELS AS PLOW HORSES. 
“Ships of the desert” belonging to a circus 
at work on a farm in England. 


A BUCKING BOVINE. 


Vainly attempting to ride the Belgrade bull at a festival at 


os Angeles, California. 





RIDING LLAMAS IN A PARK, §  T*o™esow 
South American “camels” belonging to a private zoo 
at Ampthill. England, where every animal is trained 


to saddle and bridle. 








THOMPSON 


A PIG AS A SADDLE 
HORSE. 
\ porker in the private zoo at 
\mpthill, England, which has 
been taught to carry a rider. 








ELEPHANTS AS FARM ANIMALS. 


keeps them in good health. 
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Huge pachyderms hauling a plow on a farm near London and apparently enjoying their work, which 





THOMPSON 


OSTRICH BACK 
RIDING. 
Big South African bird at the 


Ampthill zoo, which easily car 
ries a man at great speed 
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The Road to Comfort 


: -y. A vanished thirst—a cool 
‘ a a body and a refreshed one: 
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ideally delicious—pure as 
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. Demand the Genuine—Refuse Substitutes 

THE COCA-COLA CO., ATLANTA, GA. 


Whenever you see an Arrow think of Coca-Cola. 





























the sure way-the only 


purity—crisp and acdad 


Delicious—Refreshing 
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